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Which will be your experience this summer? 
A joyous, carefree trip abroad with all 
your time your own or a journey ham- 
pered by standing in line for hotel accom- 
modations, and waiting for tickets or in- 
formation? 

In money both experiences cost about 
the same. The difference is merely one of 
procedure—whether you prefer to use a 
world-wide travel organization whose 
business it is to arrange in advance all 
travel details, or “free lance’’ it alone. 


RAVEL CAN BE A GLORIOUS PLAYTI, 
OR JUST A CHANGE IN PETTY TASKS. 


Within convenient distance of you is an 
American Express office. A note, personal 
call, or a telephone message will start 
trained travel men reserving your steam- 
ship accommodations, advising you how to 
apply for your visas, buying your foreign 
railroad, sleeping-car, and aeroplane tick- 
ets, making sure in advance of your hotels 
and sightseeing trips. 

They will also deliver to you the Blue 
Express Travelers Cheques that protect 
your funds and introduce you to the ser- 


AMERICA EXPRESS COMPANY 


vice of several thousand American Express. 
representatives in foreign lands. . 

These American Express men are sta= 
tioned abroad to guide you through cus- 
toms, act as your interpreter, offer you ad- 
vice, make baggage arrangements, and 
relieve you in jgeneral of petty tasks which 
always beset the “‘free lance” hit-and-miss- 
traveler. 

Your time is all your own when you 
make your travel arrangements through 
the American Express Travel Service. 


W here one sees everybody from 


home and the rest of the world 


Chartres Cathedral with 


the loveliest windows man ever made. 


Normandy of apple blossoms... 
-crypt of St. Gervais 
at Rouen and birthplace of La Salle the discoverer of the 
mighty Mississippi » » » Picturesque Brittany with its clean 
little inns ... Dinan where Anne of Brittany’s castle is still 
to be seen... Rennes, the ancient capital with its Palais de 
Justice and museums » » » The Chateau country with the 
smiling valley of the Loire...Chaumont where Catherine de 
Medici lived; and Benjamin Franklin made his home during 
Ambroise with its St. Hubert’s 
Angers and the 


a mission to France... chapel 
holding the remains of Leonardo da Vinci... 
famous tapestries of the Apocalypse » » » Poitiers with its 
Baptistere St. Jean, the oldest Christian church in France 
» » » The million-dollar air of Biarritz with the pounding 
Bay of Biscay for a background » » » Bagnéres de Luchon 
high up in the Pyrenees with its famous baths and smart 
hotels » » » The Roman theatre at Arles with its granite 
obelisk that Constantine brought from Egypt » » » The 
snow-lipped Alps... hillsides of flowers climbing forever 
... little, lost churches with clouds for their door-mats.. . 


Mont Blane, the loveliest and loneliest peak in all the world. 


Information and literature on request. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


. 
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Grand Canyon from Union Pacific Lodge 


EARTH’S GREATEST TOUR — Sublime Grand Canyon, colorful 
majestic Zion, fantastic Bryce Canyon. See these three spectacular 
National Parks and Kaibab National Forest, Cedar Breaks as well, 


in one glorious 5-day Union Pacific motor hue tour. 


Let Union Pacific be your guide 
to all the WEST 


Carry you to your vacationland in fast com- 
fortable trains, without inconvenience or 
worry ... with extra days for extra pleasures 
and scenic beauties. Union Pacific serves 15 
National Parks and more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad, including 


‘UNION 
PACIFIC . 
SYSTEM 


Ries \ 


hi 
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Zion-Brycé-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Take advantage of low summer fares. At little more 
than half the usual fares, via Union Pacific, you 
can visit any of the above vacationlands. Stopovers 
possible at all points en route. 

Let us also tell you about our escorted all-expense tours. 
You save money,,know the cost before you start. 
Write today for free illustrated booklets about any 

of our Western vacation wonderlands. 


1 J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 24 
1 Union. Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
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BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


Through bookings from 
London and Marseilles 
to Egypt, Sudan, India, 
Persian Gulf, Burma, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
China, Japan, East and 
South Africa, Mauritius, 
Australasia, etc. ... 


Round the World Tours. 


11 SPECIAL PLEASURE CRUISES 


From England... May—Sept. 
13 to 28 days 
To the Mediterranean 
and North Cape. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


covering services and fares. 


CUNARD LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway, New York 


show 
(comfortable to the wth degree) 
numerous recreational (and 
room for two persons. 
Barus. 


County, California. 


WORLD'S RESORT SUPREME—IN CALIFORNIA 
Situated in the charm center of Southern California . . . 
(formerly known as Lake Norconian Club) is justly celebrated as the unquestioned 
place of the marvelous California Southland. 
. cuisine of unapproached excellence .. . 
health) facilities ... 
this beautiful all-year resort one of the most enjoyable events of a lifetime. Ameri- 
can Plan rates from $10 to $20 per day for one person; 
European Plan rates also. 
Golf, swimming, boating, aquaplaning, dancing, riding, Narurat Hor Minerar 
Los Angeles and Hollywood Jess than 2 hours distant by motor car. 
| For reservations or information address The NORCONIAN at Norco, Riverside 
(Catering to discriminating persons of the Caucasian race.) 


Where Old World Charm and Splendor Combine with New World Comfort and Convenience 


The NORCONIAN 
Delightful accommodations 
combine to render one’s stay at 
$19 to $30 a day per 


Lovely suites may be engaged. 
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GOING TO THE FAIR IN 


ANDALUSIA 


Seville’s Famous Annual Celebration—Watching the Side Shows, Promenades 
and Dances—Old Spanish Customs that Survive 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


FHAVE found all nations alike in two particulars; namely, in , yokels!’’ And we go there and straightway become .one ourselves. 
)>arter and in play. This is especially true when people are 


rathered together in large numbers to carry on both of these 
ities simultaneously. We call these gatherings for the allied 
its of commerce and entertainment, fairs. I have often 


@dered which was the prime purpose; trade, or fun. 


o nation ever seems to become too sophisticated for its 


@iodical fair. Witness Paris, that has played host and the devil 


es gaping yokels out of the most effete sophisticates. 


For a season it 
Now, 
It saves sophisti- 


nore fairs, perhaps, than any other nation. 


is an undeniably worthy accomplishment. 


on from mummifying and effetism from putrefaction. 
Ve are heard to remark in our wisdom, “Go to the fair, if you 
it to see the prize collection of oafs and clods, sillies and 


Sa 


FESTIVAL PROCESSION 


That is as it should be. 

I speak from experience, having attended as many fairs as 
the next fellow and having become a pro-tem zany—I can speak 
only from my present point of view—more times perhaps than 
the majority of my neighbors. I say this in no vaunting manner, 
because I am neither over-proud nor the least ashamed of having 
played the booby so frequently. 

For a familiar example, I live on a hilltop less than six miles 
away from one of America’s most renowned fair grounds—I 
speak of the Danbury (Conn.) Fair—where I may indulge my 
penchant as often as I choose during six days of October once 
a year. On certain days as many as 40,000 people (many of them 
from the metropolis) attend—five hundred to see the livestock 


© Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


These peasant carts, covered with white and gaily decorated with flowers, are setting forth on an annual pilgrimage to a religious festival at a miracle- 


working shrine near Seville. 


The peasants bring their goods and cattle with them, for they will camp for a week at the shrine, celebrating with dancing, 
singing, feasting and religious ceremonials. 
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THE COSTUMES OF OLD SPAIN 


Old Andalusia comes to life again at the Feria. Many of the traders and horsemen wear the traditional cream- 
colored low-crowned sombrero, held under the chin by a strap, short bolero jacket and tight-fitting trousers, 
while the women wear their finest shawls and their most gaily colored dresses. 

in the festivities, is refreshing herself from the wineskin held by her partner. 


and the latest electric milking devices, while each of the 39,500 
come to see the antics of the other 39,499 sillies, and the side- 
shows. 

Danbury is no exception. I saw 10,000 Moors gathered to 
trade horses in the foothills of the Atlas Mountains, seemingly 
engaged in swapping horses, cattle, sheep and goats all day long, 
but all through the night they sat by their fires in the open air 
listening to story-tellers or watching the sorcerers and snake 
charmers. Even the stolid German merchants “paint the town 
red” at Leipsic day and night at the annual Leipsige Messe. 

Of all the Fairs that I have had the keen pleasure of seeing, 
however, I think the Ferias of Andalusia quite outshone all others 
for color and character, amusement and gaiety. 

Take the sizeable city of Seville, for example. It completely 
turns itself inside out once a year—immediately after having 
done the most astonishing stunts and ecclesiastical gymnastics 
during Holy Week and Easter. No one should leave Seville 
before he has seen the Feria. I warn visitors that the same 
doubling-up in the prices of everything pertaining to entertain- 
ment and hospitality still obtains. 

At the time of the Feria, we had been living in Ciudad Jardin 
(Garden City)—a suburb just out beyond the old Bull Ring. 


Overnight, we found that « 
tion between us and the « 
of town, where we o 
our mail, money and 
tence, suddenly cut off by 
most stupendous preparation 
the Feria. Tram railways” 
discontinued, the whole nef 
of principal streets, a secti¢ 
the park and vacant lots, 
abandoned to a gaudy ca 
covered city, elaborate de 
tions and arcades of tens of} 
sands of colored lanterns 
electric bulbs. 

Within twenty-four 
there was a mile of tented he 
that had come in during the 
like bedouins in stragglin, 
vans, mainly propelled by 
keys. The people in charg 
these caravans carried all 
goods and chattels with ¢ 
The goods and chattels al 
included a full kitchen outfit 
at least two young babies ¥ 
presence was lustily manift 
by a squalling, screaming } 
of struggling humanity bet 
a smothering bundle of hi 
hold “linen.” At regular 
vals were set up simple or 
rate carousels or merry-go 
that at once began a whit 
tooting tintinnabulation that 
tled discordantly with the 
drums from morning to nigk 

Meanwhile, out on the I 
huerta, there was gathering” 
other and even more m 
throng nearly like the Arab 
vans of the desert, whose pe 
they resembled in a startling 
gree. This phenomenon was_ 
to the fact that the majority of 
them seemed to be gitano 
gypsies, whose dark skin, pi 
ing black eyes and other Orie 
features projected 
from the European. 


a -¥ es 
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rags and tatters, the men 0! 
with flaming kerchiefs about 
heads and waists like fierce 
caneers and the women brazen, beautiful and dangerous, wea 
becomingly the hairdress and costume of several generations 
that has come to be identified with the flamenco or dancing 
begging gypsies. These gypsy camps were everywhere—ca' 
stretched from the backs of their picturesque Spanish ca 
blazing campfires with wizened old women hovering over them 
boiling kettles like the Witches of /Endor; snarling dogs and ct} 
ing children. The men stood in groups about their horses, mi 
and donkeys, alertly awaiting trade. The women were p 
around indolently, giving passers-by insolent looks. The hal 
grown children were a little way off tending the herds of sha 
goats that were a part of every encampment. 
As far as the eye could see over the hills, it seemed a metrop 
of live stock. About 80,000 head in all! Broad lanes had be 
formed with squared corrals for animals roped in—horses 
the_minority), mules, donkeys, oxen, bulls for the ring, a 
milch cows, great herds of goats and swine, flocks of sh 
turkeys (most of them white and scrawny), geese and ducks. 
Everywhere there were picturesque groups of Andalusi 
herders and traders, many wearing the traditional costum 
painted by Goya a century or two before, nearly all of them wi 
gaily striped saddle-bags or sleeping blankets draped over 


This dancer, during the lull 


x 
a 


der, many with gingham smocks and black corduroy trousers 
it the bottoms, rope-soled shoes and light-colored sombreros. 
e were hundreds of horsemen, many of them riding half- 
bucking horses that made the hundreds of pedestrians con- 


ly on the alert for fear of 
kicked or trampled. Many of 
horsemen were gentlemen in 
raditional riding habit of the 
emen planters and their over- 
—cream-colored whipcord, or 
» duck, tight-fitting long trous- 
eld by a strap under the instep, 
star-shaped chaste silver spurs, 
bolero jackets and a cream- 
ed, low-crowned sombrero held 
r the chin by a strap. 

ten o’clock each morning of 
7eria a rodeo was held in the 
fields near the stock corrals. 
is more picturesque, but not so 
antly and dangerously daring, 
ose imitations from Wild West 
rica with which we are gener- 
familiar. It was not difficult 
ace the origin of the generally 
ous costumes of our cowboys 
movie’ Wild West—the chaps, 
deep-shaped and _ elaborately 
d saddles, the high-heeled 
, the huge silver spurs, the 
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ON THEIR WAY TO THE FAIR 


this manner those who are betrothed ride to the fair. Originating centuries ago in the tents of the cattle dealers who slept alongside their herds outside 
Seville, the Feria has developed into an annual celebration that provides a delightful picture of popular life. The Feria combines a vast cattle fair at which 
susands of cattle are for sale with a temporary city of canvas where all classes amuse themselves driving, dining and dancing from morning until late 
at night. 


THE FIRST HOT SPELL 


The Spanish youngster is always to be found playing around 


fountains. 


Obviously, he is not squeamish about the way he 
quenches his thirst. 


Photo. by A. Dubreuil 
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sombreros and the short jackets are all of them obviously similar. 

The conventional procedure of nearly every visitor at the Ferta 
was first to go out to the stock fair and seriously inspect all the 
animals and their keepers, then witness the rodeo, then scramble 


for a seat in one of the many great 
motor buses or jitney cars and tear 
back to town amidst such clouds 
of dust as are only suffered in 
Spain. This happened daily during 
the week of the Feria. 

At eleven a.M., or thereabouts— 
because nothing comes off in sched- 
uled time in Spain—the Grand 
Promenade began that lasted until 
about one, after which a depressing 
lull followed until the lesser after- 
noon promenade began, some time 
after four. 

The promenade was held on the 
newly created broad avenue arched 
over with festoons of bunting and 
lights and flanked on either side by 
casetas, or tent pavilions always 
provided with a wooden floor for 
dancing. For each caseta houses 
its own music, which may be a 
stringed band, a hurdy-gurdy or a 
lone guitar player. The fronts of 
the casetas are all open to the public 
gaze. They run in size and quality 
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DANCING AT THE FAIR 


Dancing is one of the principal amusements at the fair. In the open fields, to the snapping of fingers and clap- 
ping of hands, in the tents and cafés, to the music of guitars or hurdy-gurdies, and in the casetas of the rich, to 
the music of full-stringed orchestras, all the classes in Seville dance everything from fandangos and flamencos to 


waltzes and modern ballroom dances. 


from grand pavilions of the rich or of fashionable clubs to the 
humbler tents of the working classes and the gitanos. Nearly 
every other one is just a little café. Between eleven and one, 
five and seven, and nine and midnight, they are all going full tilt. 
In a few you will see modern dances, but in most of them they 
are dancing the fandango or the ever-popular flamenco dances, 
with everywhere the echoes of hundreds of castanets, the clapping 
hands of the gypsies in rhythm, the sad refrain of a song of 
Araby, or the soft measure of a guitar. 

The Feria is significant because of its social aspect. It is the 
one time during all the year when the rigid bars of Spanish eti- 
quette between the classes and the sexes are lowered, and all 
mingle with a semblance of hail-fellow-well-met. Marketeers 
and herdsmen, grandees and gitanos, aristocrats and beggars, cele- 
brate and frolic together, often elbow to elbow. I saw a negro 
in white ducks and a dinner jacket going along arm in arm with 
a middle-class Spaniard. There were guardia civils (those ex- 
cellent public guards to be found everywhere throughout Spain 
in pairs) by the dozen; soldiers of every regiment of the line; 


IN FROM THEIR FARMS 


The ordinary Andalusian peasant does not present so romantic a pic- 
ture as the wealthy trader in his handsome costume. The peasant wears 
a shawl instead of the cape or overcoat used by gentlemen. 


scores of priests 

cassocks and long 
orphan asylum consisting of 
hundred small girls in_ strip 
bed-ticking walking along t 
two in charge of four very 
intrigued nuns; bare-h 
market women with bright ¥ 
flowers entwined in their 
pretty dark gypsy girls with the 
quaint costumes of many-r 
dresses, their raven-black ~ 
twisted in a high knot with 
quettish curled bangs on 
foreheads and cheeks. All 
women wore their Holy Day best 
—high combs and mantillas. © 

But the thronged — sidewalk 
were the least of the attract 
I took one of the seats banked 
rows along the curb, at ten 
timos each, to watch the passing 
pageant in the open avenida, | 
is the custom of every pe 
or family above the class 
pauper, to ride up and down 
avenida, at least for a half- 
during the Grand Promenade, 
though the hack fares are dou 
on this auspicious occasion. 
this particular it is reminisce 
the carnivals on the Riviera 
elsewhere. The men don their blackest mourning, the women th 
highest combs and finest mantillas and bring out the old flowe 
shawls, often draping them over the backs of the vehicles 
which they sit up in the manner of the old grandees in 
Jarley’s Wax Works. 

People were passing in throngs. There were cavalcades 4 
single riders. There were Andalusian family coaches. <A tap 
drawn by four horses passed proudly by almost covered with 
tassels, the harness made of new rope, the coachman and footmah 
in Andalusian livery consisting of whitish sombreros and shot 
white bolero packets. The equipage was followed by a gay ail 
extraordinary tandem with two large mules led by three tim 
donkeys, all resplendent and sonorous in green worsted trimmt 
and sleighbells, the master and mistress sitting back elegant 
Meanwhile, ladies and gentlemen dashed up and down in bey 
gracefully and expertly riding Arabian horses. The horsewomet 


for the most part rode side-saddle and wore white bolero jack 
black sombreros with broad chin straps and a red rose tucked 
A whole string of young swains rode along 


their neck. 


Photos. by A. Dubretl 
A BLESSING FOR HER PET P 


Tiny donkeys gaily caparisoned are blessed and sent to the Feria accompanied ~ 
by their young masters or mistresses. Oftentimes the youngsters are dressed 


in clothes that are miniature replicas of the costumes of their elders. 


trothed brides seated be- 
fm with one arm around 
aists. 
@Feria reached its climax 
)r and brilliance after 
clock at night when the 
#1 the whole countryside 
into the Fair area. You 
dear the noise of it for 
‘$end see the reflection on 
1’ from not less than a 
#1 thousand lights, which, 
her from the flaring 
of the vendors and street 
made the scene more 
ily bright than midday. 
wailing, whining, twang- 
ackety-clack medley of 
€ sounds never was heard. 
way really to see and ap- 
ge the Feria was to enter 
€n the garish pillars that 
en set almost in the mid- 
Wthe street at the far end. 
§alked through two narrow 
f tents having on display, 
xr sale, of course, more 
By colored indigestible edi- 
an I have ever seen else- 
The national sweets are 
% combined with nuts. 
varieties of the nut candy, 
{too sticky to handle, are 
liched between slabs of 
hard, from which you are supposed to detach it. Other 
s are dissected by means of an ax, a hammer or a hatchet, 
ling to the power of resistance. All of these candies I tried 
sjected because they either smeared my person or threatened 
j the jawbone out of joint. Then there was an endless assort- 
of nuts or seeds, which practically everybody chewed—like 
ew gum—when they were not eating something else. Sun- 
- seeds and watermelon seeds, peanuts, chestnuts, almonds. 
sthaps you preferred crullers? The favorite form of these 
rs was an endless snake that was being taken out all fried 
e end while it was still being rolled in batter at the other. 
e tasted some that were fairish, but for the most part they 
d with rancid olive oil, which I rank with garlic among the 
3 that I least liked in Spain. At another moment I could 
sworn that every other person I met was firmly grasping a 


ANDALUSIAN CRULLERS 
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A SECTION OF THE STOCK MARKET 


Necessarily, a generous section of the Feria is given over to the goats, mules and donkeys which play such a 
humble but important part in Andalusian life. In addition, the metropolis of livestock has a large population 
of horses, cows, oxen, bulls for the ring, swine, sheep, and even ducks and geese. 


fried prawn or a boiled crab. You were looked on with pity if 
you were not eating some of these delicacies. 

At the approach to the avenida of social gaieties, there was a 
curved plaza. There were no tents here. A swarm of street 
fakirs held forth, most of them with small gambling devices where 
you might gamble for cheap trinkets such as toy balloons, jumping 
jacks and noise-makers. They had no end of “takers,” as the 
Spaniard gets his kick out of the gamble, not the thing which 
he gambles for. On the other hand, if you really wanted to 
gamble in a large way, there were always a score of National 
Lottery ticket sellers within hail. 

We shall choose one side of the avenida and pause at perhaps 
a dozen different casetas. Here is a great tented pavilion pro- 
vided with upholstered furniture. A full-stringed orchestra is 

(Continued on page 46) 
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DRIVING HIS FLOCK 


It is this young man’s task to drive his flock of nervous, cackling turkeys 
through the street to the fair grounds. The ancestors of his flock probably 
came from America. 


he Andalusian variety of the cruller, one of the most popular foods 
t the fair, is boiled in olive oil, resembles a twisted strand of rope 
and is highly indigestible. 
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ALONG THE TIGRIS AT BAGDAD 


© Ewing Gal 


At Bagdad modern river steamers jostle with one of the oldest types of boats in the East. These curious crafts, the guffahs of Mesopotamia, may be seen 
here bringing in loads of watermelons which will be carried into the city by the waiting pack donkeys. The newer and larger section of Bagdad lies on 
the opposite bank of the river. 


DOWN THE TIGRIS ON A SIDEWHEELER 


From Bagdad to Basrah—Navigating in Treacherous Waters— 


At the Site of the Garden of Eden 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


CAME up to Bagdad 

from Basrah on a rail- 

way that was con- 
structed during the World 
War, and, having tasted 
of its comfort and speed, 
I decided to go back by 
water. There was a boat 
anchored on the Tigris in 
the shadow of a mansion 
that seemed to lisp in 
monosyllables of the glory 
of ancient Bagdad. It 
was introduced to me by 
my poetic Arab friend 
as the Bride of the Tigris, 
and the official of The 
Tigris and Euphrates 
Navigation Company said 
that the Zenobia was the 
best of the line. The 


THE ROWBOAT OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Steamers, barges and launches move up and down the Tigris nowadays, but the 


venerable guffah is still used by the natives. 


In accordance with an age-old 


formula, these clumsy boats are made of twigs and bark caulked with tar inside 


and out. 


Zenobia—the name 
attracted me. But [ 
membered that I was 0 
attracted—and_subtra 
from the list of the 
vent—by a name im 
stockbroker’s office 
New York. Neverthele 
the Zenobia, I said to mi 
self, cannot be worse thi 
a junk-carriage drawn 
anantediluvian engine. F 
sides, there is the Ti 
for compensation. 
The Zenobia was a$ 
wheeler of about 
hundred tons, drawin 
maximum draft of thr 
feet. But she could t 
four barges, two on eal 
side, without a murm 


r engine or a complaint from her crew. She came from 
lam on her own flat bottom, like many other crafts, during 
‘, but, unlike some of the others, she escaped the sub- 
It could not have been her skipper’s luck, for he had 
iter days on a palatial trans-Atlantic liner. 


7 face and a holiday smile—a brave Englishman 
Id smile even in those early disastrous days of the’ 


mistic, because, I suppose, he had seen the worst. 
self brought the Zenobia across the seven seas from 
th to Basrah. And what a voyage it must have 
specially through the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
Indeed, he had dared many a peri- 


and perils of underhanded warfare 
sake of the Zenobia. Nevertheless, 
the sincere unaffected modesty to 

t her luck was contagious. That 

to the Zenobia and her master. ; 


ure to catch it. 
ino one could love the Zenobia 
man that dared with her the 
f the seven deeps and the more 
2ven submarines. She was the 
ject of his attention, his care, his devotion. 
»cks were as clean as a whistle, her cabins 
active as a patch of verdure on the barren 
of the Tigris, her two bathrooms as im- 
le as a bride’s veil, and—luxury of 
es—her fuel was Mesopotamian oil. 
Bride, indeed, of the Tigris! The 
r, not being a poet, ventured a cor- 
a. “Your friend meant pride, I sup- 
for many English-speaking Arabs 
‘e their b’s and p’s.” I said noth- 
defense of poetry. The Zenobia 
f was the moving poetry of the 
nd it was a real joy to hear 
ipper comment upon her. But 
imes I wondered. Is he speak- 
f a well-behaved sidewheeler, 
earthquake? “You notice how 
akes a bank, just brushes 
st it, and a ton of earth falls 
he water, giving the river an extra 
of a few feet.” Not while he was 
ing, but an hour later, she did not 
yy brush against the bank. She 
it a knock-out, which shook the pas- 
rs also from their afternoon sleep. 
vomen screamed, the sounders yelled 
9 another, and I, holding to the rail, 
ied this summary process of widen- 
ne Tigris. 
ow and then a thing like that 
ns,” said the skipper apolo- 
lly. “It’s not the Zenobia’s ' 
; it’s those damned khatrajis : 
ders]. They go asleep in see 
chairs and continue to cry . 
hamsah maay [five feet of 
J, when there are but two. 
here we’re stuck. We've got 
nd out the anchor.” But 
hatraji—there were six on the 
ha—will tell you that the 
bamboo in his hand, with a 
ire in*black and white told 
1 the end he dips into the water, that bamboo may go wrong, 
e—never! He can feel the depth of the Tigris even in his 
And whenever an unseemly contact takes place between 
oat and the bank, he blames it upon the pilot. The Zenobia 
vo, 


In sun-parched Iraq, rich and juicy watermelons are a godsend 
to the natives. This man has been down to the guffahs on the 
river bank in Bagdad and purchased all that he can carry. 
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You have to have pilots, native X-ray navigators, on the Tigris. 
For what does an English skipper know, or ever hope to know. 
about the whimsical and mercurial channels of the most tortuous 
and the most treacherous of rivers? One’s knowledge must be 
intuitive, atavistic, Babylonic. Was the pilot then the 
culprit?) When the Zenobia “just brushed” against 
the bank and got stuck in the mud, the water seemed 
to be overflowing on the opposite side; and the pilot 
swore that the shallow side was the navigable one when 
they last went up the river. Has the water moved 
or has the sand? The Tigris itself could answer the 
pilot by passing the buck to some one up the moun- 
tains of Ararat. 

But what avails the knowledge and the 
blame? The Zenobia must be rescued. One 

of her two anchors is put into one of her 
two balams (a slender canoe-like boat), 
which is rowed to the other side of the 
river. There the anchor is planted in 
the sand; and, when the sign is 
given, the Zenobia’s little en- 
gine begins to chortle, winding 
the chain around the capstan. 
It was a tug-of-war, and the re- 
sistance was sometimes on our 
side, sometimes on the other. 
In the former case, we had to 
send out the other anchor, or 
have the first replanted in firmer soil. To heave 
the boat thuswise was a work that lasted from 
an hour to a whole day. It depended upon 
how deep the sounder or the pilot or the Tigris 
or Fate itself had driven the Zenobia into 
the mud. 

“But she comes out of it all right,” said 
the skipper. “Sometimes we have to re- 

pair one of her wheels. In her struggle 
she leaves a blade or two behind.” The 

problem is even more complicated, when 
the business of heaving is prolonged. 
“And sometimes,” the skipper re- 
sumed, “we are left high and dry 
between two deserts—not a blade 
of grass on either side—just such 
walls of dried mud—without any 
means of communication... . 
Once we got stranded near a 
bedouin village. There was a war 
between two tribes, and one of them was 
driven to the river-bank, where we were an- 
chored. The firing reached the Zenobia, and 
we had to take to our bunks. Some of the 
passengers were injured and one of the water 
jugs on deck was blown to pieces. It was 
an exciting day.” 

But more exciting to me was the incident | 
witnessed the following morning. One of our 

two barges bumped against what must 
have been a boulder in the river-bed, 
and suddenly the towing rope screamed 
and snapped. The stern of the barge 
was let loose, and, swinging clean 
around, it hit the Zenobia on the nose. 
Full stop. The khatrajis were all 
silent but not surprised; the skipper on 
the bridge calmly gave out his orders; 
© Bwing Galloway the crew leaped on to the barge with 
towing ropes and chains, and in about 
an hour the rebellious monster, which 
stood breadthwise blocking the stream, 
after it had dug with its buttock deep 
into the mud-bank, was brought back and chained to its place. 
And no one was excited but myself. 

But the skipper, as we made our way, now gloriously, now 
laboriously, down stream, became more revealing. ‘Sometimes 
the barge breaks loose entirely, and in a jiffy we find ourselves 
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separated from each other, with a sand-bank in the bargain be- 
tween us. Once it took a whole day to pull a barge out of the 
mud and get it again in tow. But we came out of it all right.” 
The assurance was emphasized with a nod and a smile. The 
Zenobia’s luck was not only contagious; it was also continuous, 
with a break, however, now and then, to lend color to her career. 

“Khamsah maay!” (five feet of water) cries the sounder at 
the helm. “Khamsah maay!” echoes the sounder at the stern. 
And all is smoothness 
and serenity. But of 
a sudden, in a: voice 
sharp and_ shrill, 
“Thlathah maay!”’ 
(three of water). 
Too late. We're up 
against another snag. 
The Zenobia shakes 
from stem to stern— 
full stop. Day and 
night, going up the 
river, all day long, 
going down the river, 
the. life of a wheeler 
is a series of sprints 
and excavations. But 
the life of the pas- 
sengers, notwithstand- 
ing, is given an in- 
crease of joy by the 


music of the khatraji’s 2 5 be imported — 
voice, even when he is ; ny England, and # 
droning, while dozing THE INN OF THE OLD EAST is there in Me 
in his chair, ““Kham- The ordinary caravanserai of Mesopotamia and Persia offers no luxuries to its guests. In tamia under 
sah maay.’ the courtyard that serves for the pack animals confusion and squalor prevail. In the sur- control. The Ze 
This music ceases rounding rooms the life resembles that in a dismal, overcrowded tenement house. towed a barge 


at sunset; for only in 

the light of day, when going down the Tigris, is navigation safe. 
You have seen how safe it is even in the light of day. But up 
stream, it is not so difficult to overcome at night the exiguous 
currents or the eccentricity of the channels. For eight months of 
the year this temper of the Tigris remains unchanged; and it 
is worse in September about the end of the dry season. After 
the first rain, however, it begins to improve; and when the snow 
on the mountains beyond Mosul begins to thaw, it rises and 
rises in earnest, suddenly, violently, overwhelmingly. It is a 
river of fatal extremes—a voluptuary in April, May and June, 
an ascetic in the nine months that follow. And in both moods 


SOUNDERS ON THE ZENOBIA 


Navigation on the Tigris, one of the most treacherous and tortuous of 

rivers, is no easy matter. Two pilots and a corps of sounders, or khatrajis, 

are necessary to keep the Zenobia off the shifting sand banks and the 
hidden mud flats that are always changing the channel of the river. 


there is little or no good for Iraq. On the contrary, the 
destruction. Indeed, the Tigris in the flood season destra 
its power, and in the ebbing season, by its impotency. 
words, the seed of life is either choked or starved to deat 

The only cure for this savage humor of the river is a s¢ 
system of irrigation, which will chain its floods and regul 
currents. Thus the Babylonian method of irrigation and f 
tion will come to an end. The bamboo of the khatraji> 
replaced by the 
ometer, and the 
key of them 
( water-wheel ) 
Diesel engine. ( 
bounties will fe 
the least of whi 
be the end of 
wars. For the 
ouin Arabs will 
have to raidy 
other then, becat 
the need of watei 
pasture. 

The river boa 
in one thing pre 
sive—they burn ¢ 
stead of coal. 
that is because 
cheaper to be pri 
sive. The coal 


of fuel oil to Diala, where the Anglo-Persian Company 
ting up a refinery for the oil of Duleim and Qasr Shirin 
Persian border. But that oil was still eluding the prosp 
who had been at work there for two years. Nevertheless, | 
was being prepared for its reception. It was becoming cur 
progressive and offensive. The landscape, with its minaret 
few palms, a modestly picturesque landscape, a silent and pé 
landscape, was beginning to chatter and clatter with the skele 
of wealth. Tanks and pipe-lines, engines and derricks were cf 
ing out the minaret and the palms. 
“Aamesh maay!” (plenty of water; go ahead) cries the 


a 


A SIDEWHEELER ON THE TIGRIS 


Some of the sidewheelers that ply up and down the Tigris between Bagdad 
and Basrah were brought all the way from England during the War. The 
Tigris is a river of fatal extremes: in the flood season it destroys by its 

power; in the ebbing season by its impotency. 
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BAGDAD FROM THE AIR 


the capital of modern Iraq, there is little that recalls the illustrious city of Haroun-al-Raschid, renowned for its learning, its brilliancy and its wealth. 
igdad today boasts a telephone and taxicab service, a modern water system, paved roadways, hospitals and new hotels. The older sections of the city 


th their narrow streets and mud houses still preserve a typical Oriental aspect, but it does not suggest the glamour of the Arabian Nights. 


This air 


view of Bagdad shows the Tigris during the flood season and the pontoon bridge that connects the two sections of the city. 


and we meander safely for a whole day to a quieter and 
pleasant center of wealth. From sunset to midnight we 
erain at Bughailah. No machinery here. Silently, steadily, 
ily, the Arabs come and go, piling the sacks on the barge. 
st hasten to correct the statement about machinery. The 
cape of Bughailah was free of it. But an Arab farmer told 
1at he used oil pumps for irrigating his land. Apparently, 
pumps were brought to Iraq during the War and were 
sed of at very cheap prices by the military authorities. But 
yrs the Arabs could not use, because the price of grain did 
yarrant the expense. A sack of oats, two hundred pounds, 
sold at Bughailah for five rupees ($1.50) and for about 
'f.o.b. Basrah or Bagdad. 
» horse in Iraq need eat his head off when his oats can be 
n for a song. But one wonders why there is such a high 
of living, when wheat and farm products are plentiful and 
. Frequently, in Bagdad, at least, a traveler pays London 
s. One evening I asked three friends to dinner at a hotel, 
1 boasted what is still called an American bar. We-.had two 
ails each and only one bottle of white wine with the dinner, 
1 was not an Arabian-night banquet. Nevertheless, the bill— 
yuleur, indeed—was seventy rupees, or twenty-one dollars. 


With twenty dollars in Bughailah, which is one hundred forty 
miles from Bagdad by the boat’s log, I could buy twelve bushels 
of wheat, two heads of sheep, a dozen chickens, five dozen eggs, 
ten quarts of milk and a basketful of vegetables and fruits. The 
grocers and farmers there, the whole population came out to meet 
the Zenobia when she anchored at sunset. Girls with chickens, 
boys with pomegranates, men with vegetables and eggs, women 
with large bowls of laban (a kind of buttermilk) and shepherds 
with sheep—they were all there to supply the needs of the third- 
class passengers. There was a hum, but not a shout, of hawkers. 
Every one gesticulated, and one boy selling pomegranates made 
music of the Arabic name, rwmman. 

But more eloquent than any gesture or word was the pictur- 
esqueness of a little girl, who stood apart from the crowd, holding 
out six chickens, three white in one hand and three black in the 
other. For about five minutes she stood there in that appealing 
attitude, silent and sad; but her fair face and her henna-colored 
hair finally triumphed. A tall Persian youth, one of a party of 
pilgrims to Kerbela that were returning home by way of Bushire, 
leaped from the steamer to the barge, made his way through the 
crowd and across the plank to that solitary figure on the shore. I 
was on the barge watching the scene. “How much,” asked the 
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Persian, after he had relieved her of her burden. 
each,” replied the girl, smiling winsomely. 
rupees, and then—‘“‘this is for thy smile, this is for thy beautiful 
eyes, and this for the henna of thy hair.” 
the girl gazed at the six rupees in her hand, turned her back to go, 
“May Allah send thee a beautiful bride,” she 


and then stopped. 


TRAVEL 


“Half a rupee 
He gave her three across her breast. 


In speechless wonder away. 


free ends, passed them conversely under her arms and { 
Thus harnessed, she rose up wi 
ease, shook her burden to a comfortable position, 


Another uncommonly fair-faced one, who was apparer 
latter months of her pregnancy, stood near the water, lo 


said to the generous youth, and hastened away. 

About sunset the 
women came down to 
the river for water 
and a little recreation, 
some with goatskins 
in their hands, some 
witlr earthen jars on 
their shoulders, and 
others with beautiful 
copper vessels on their 


heads. They looked 
like shadows from a 
little distance, shad- 


ows emerging from 
ancient Sumaria. How 
much an Arab woman 
can carry is a story 
often told with what 
savors of exaggera- 
tion. But what | have 
seen myself surpasses 
anything I have ever 
heard. An ordinary 
sight is a woman 
carrying a child in a 
bundle swung across 
her back, another on 
her arm, and one or two trays of provision on her head. In addi- 
tion to the two children, she may sometimes be carrying an in- 
visible third in its eighth or ninth month. Yet she is seldom 
bowed, however, under her burden. 

Graceful of carriage, sturdy and wiry and enduring, she walks 
erect no matter how much she is carrying. But rarely does her 
burden include any 
fat. In fact, obesity 
is rare throughout 
Arabia. Like the Arab 
horse, the average 
Arab woman has a 
lean and hungry look; 
by the necessity of we 
things, perhaps, they 
both share in the dis- 
cipline that produces 
stamina and_ sinew. 
For the women, how- 
ever, speed is not the 
rule. Slowly, lan- 
guidly, as if taking 
the air, they come to 
the river for water. 
Beauty of face is not 
common among them ; 
but beauty of eyes, of 
figure, of carriage, in 
a word, an enveloping 
charm predominates 
and seems to move in harmony with the last throbbing rays of 
the sunset. ; 

One of these women stepped into the water mincingly, and after 
washing her hands, she lifted her skirt to the knee and washed her 
feet and legs. She then rinsed her skin and filled it with water. 
Leisurely and with a certain capricious satisfaction, this was done. 
And why not? She is resting and refreshing herself after the 
day’s labor. The water-skin full, she tied it at the neck and car- 
ried it to the river-bank, where she had laid her rope in the form 
of a U. The skin was set across it, and she, crouching between 
its two ends, took up the curved side, the lower side of the U, and 
placed it, like a fillet, across her forehead. She then took up the 


EZRA’S TOMB 


According to Judaic tradition, the prophet Ezra died beneath the palms that now enfold his He 

domed tomb with a shade of mercy. The landscape here is typical of that along long stretches 

of the Tigris—a dreary wilderness varied from time to time by a group of bedouin huts, a 
cluster of palm trees or a squalid town. 


THE HOME OF OUR FIRST PARENTS The 


According to archeologists and historians, the miserable town of Qornah at the confluence 

of the Tigris and Euphrates stands on the site of the Garden of Eden. 

has brought changes—is a malarial and noisome town of five thousand people as completely 
devoid of Edenic peace and charm as any spot on earth. | 


lessly this way and that, like a contented heifer at p; 
when she 


The man si 
said 
which 
reply. 
stepped into tl 


her  goat-s! 
then turned f 


skirt, she 
wash her f 
legs, while 


now an@ “hen, 
tive glance the s 
ficance of which 
gauged in 
man’s responsive 
pression. This flirt 
tion continued 
she remained in the water. She then carried her water-skin, 
was exceptionally large, to where the rope lay; but after she fa 
harnessed it to her back, she made three attempts to rise, 
could not. The philanderer, who was still squatting in his 
He did 
And were it not for the help of an 
woman, she could 


watched her with silent but unconcealed amusement. 
move or say a word. 


that she carried 
other burden w 
her should move 
a savage to assist 
But that 


without cursing 
and his ancestors. 
skipper, ¢ 
like myself, lost! 
temper that even 
with an Arab; not 
Arab philanderer, | 
an Arab official, t 
representative of the Company at Bughailah, who was overloadi 
the barge with grain. And I heard the two exchange unprintab 
words, words which I thought could never cross the lips or 
enter the heart of the man I had pictured to myself as the parage 
of sea captains. On the Zenobia, at least, whose impeccable 
like her good fortune, was the subject of my admiration as well ® 
his own, such a billingsgate, so I thought, was not even concel 
able. But there it was, and it must have shocked the Zenobié 
herself. if 

On the following day, shortly after we had pulled out of Bi 
hailah, her behavior was betraying. She bungled her job and 

(Continued on page 48) 


Qornah—for time 


Me ty wl. 


‘:ikos are the aristocrats of the Puszta. 


" ees = 3 ji > Sh “te: 
Magnificent horsemen, they ride the great plains of Hungary from April to November in charge 


ae 


of some of 


finest herds of horses in Europe. These herdsmen are the descendants of the Magyar nomads who swept over Hungary in the ninth century. 


FROM BUDAPEST TO THE HUNGARIAN PUSZTA 


coe 


With the Horsemen of the Great Plains—At Hungary’s Peasant Capital— 


The Magic of the Vast Magyar Steppes 


KOSOK, chief horse-herd of the Hor- 
ybagy and by common consent spokes- 
1an for his shepherd companions, deemed 
yment to be propitious for voicing the 
curiosity. 

us now,” said he, with the stand-and- 
directness that is the manner of the 
“what is it that you are always writing 
ights?” 

firelit ring of faces veered towards me 
hild-like expectancy. Across the lurid 
the deep eyes of the Maitre-Berger re- 
me with benign inquiry. There was no 
so at the risk of incurring unwelcome 
n in the future, I braced myself to the 


be exact, it is a tale of the Puszta.” 
»sok broke the ensuing silence by slap- 
s thigh resoundingly and bellowing with 
r. “The Puszta!” he roared, “but what 
yuld you tell of the Puszta? Unless it 
of our friend Lajos here, who after so 
the cities found our wines a little strong 
xht!’? He spoke the insult with a sly 
sideways at the raging Lajos, and was 
vously for baiting him further, but that 
vitre-Berger interposed and asserted his 
thal authority. 

ce, Chiko,” he observed, tranquilly, “must 
rever babble like a son of the towns, who 
finger in every cooking-pot? Content 
th thy horses and leave such matters to 
eads.” 


By Cicety C. SHARP 


The horseman of the Puszta 

wears a heavy cloak of white 

felt gorgeously embroidered with 

intricate designs in many-colored 
wool. 


The outspoken rebuke quenched Csikosok’s 
boisterous good humor. In silence he huddled 
down into the voluminous folds of his sheep- 
skin cloak, and sat sucking his long-stemmed 
pipe and gazing into the embers with unfathom- 
able eyes while the rest of the shepherds con- 
tinued talking among themselves. 

My brother and I resumed an earlier discus- 
sion that the conversation had recalled. For 
Csikosok, we felt, was right. 

A tale of the Puszta nowadays must of neces- 
sity be without incident. The character of the 
Great Plain has changed; the fertile wilderness 
which many centuries ago became the adopted 
home of one of the most terrible races in his- 
tory has, in its turn, molded their fierce temper 
in its crucible, and now, in the twentieth century, 
we found our former historical impressions of 
an adventurous people of the Puszta to be 
anachronisms. 

Old tales of the slant-eyed riders of the plains, 
swarming across Asia to the conquest of, the 
West, had echoed in our memories and led us to 
expect the same fiery temperament in their de- 
scendants. We reckoned without the steppe- 
lands. The primeval influences of the Puszta 
have acted upon the dynamic character of its 
inhabitants like the slow wearing of water upon 
stones, and the restless, mercurial, Tartar tem- 
perament that once threatened to overwhelm 
the Occident has metamorphosed to the dreamy 
indolence of the shepherd of the Puszta, de- 
sirous of no better than to be allowed to watch 
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PATRIARCHS OF THE PUSZTA 


On Sundays and holidays cowboys and herdsmen dressed in their national costumes fill the streets of Debreczen with color. Debreczen, on the thresho 
of the Puszta, is “the peasant capital of Hungary.” At one time the fairs of Debreczen were the largest in the world, and it is still a great agriculturé 
and grain market and the trading center for large numbers of horses, sheep and cattle. 


his flocks in peace as they graze over the steppelands he loves. 

The foreigner does not readily suspect this side of the Hun- 
garian national character. Life in the Hungarian capital leaves 
an impression of superficiality that arises from an abnormal atten- 
tion to frivolity. But a brief period in Budapest had served to 
dull our appreciation for the city’s chief attractions of gypsy 
bands and glamorous picnics in the garden-restaurants of Margit 
Island. In time we found ourselves reluctantly concluding that 
one of the loveliest capitals in Europe was like any other in its 
preoccupation with jazz music and indifferent cabarets. More- 
over, it became increasingly difficult to reconcile the blatant poverty 
of the country with the lavish expenditure in the capital, where, 
each night, hotels and dance-clubs were crowded to capacity 
long after the stars had begun to drop down into the black void 
behind Szent Gellert Hill. 

We confessed these quibbles one morning to a friendly Hun- 
garian journalist, who had formed the habit of joining us for 
breakfast on the hotel terrace. 

“Budapest is not Hungary!” was his justifiable retort. “Here, 
exploited by foreigners and Jews, we are a crippled nation, but 
out there—” through swaying clusters of crimson geranium we 
glimpsed a sun-drenched countryside ““—out there on the Puszta, 
you will find the untouched Magyar peoples.” 

We set our faces towards the Puszta. 

Debreczen, four hours by train from Budapest towards the 
Roumanian frontier, is the gateway to the steppes. There, through 
the kind offices of our journalist, we arranged to meet Lajos, a 
one-time native of the Puszta, who would be our guide, interpreter 
and passport to the reticent people of the plains. 

We left Buda in a heat-wave of transcendental ferocity. 

Under the fiery intensity of the sun, the parched grainlands 
reeled in long undulations to the dim mountains in the north, 
until the eye was seared, and the heart oppressed by the strange 
beauty of the dying maize-fields, whose steely-green stalks bowed 


in the heat like a stricken army standing at rest upon its sp 

Utterly demoralized we lay propped against the carriage 
dow-ledges to get the least breath of cool air, until, in the li 
blue dusk that hovers over Central Europe an instant bety 
sunset and dark, we alighted on the congested platform off 
second largest town in post-war Hungary. 

“Ze Anglo-Saxon meestair?” inquired a voice at Mur 
elbow, and Lajos immerged from the crowd of onlookers © 
in Hungary, derives its daily excitements from meeting the tra 

“Good!” exclaimed my brother. “You speak English, I $ 

The insignificant little form swelled proudly. 

“T learn,” began Lajos, and hesitated—his fluency was 
vanishing—“I learn—ah !—in ze night-school. Five mont’.” 
slapped himself triumphantly on the chest, and turned a 
briskly to collect our hand-luggage. 

“Tt seems as if we will have to fall back on French after < 
sighed Murray, regretfully, as we followed him to the bart 
“His stock of English is not very ready!’ and indeed, the | 
of our intercourse with Lajos jwas a quaint jumble in wl 
French predominated as the medium of expression, but spi 
with occasional, carefully pieced, English sentences which Li 
would spring on us after prolonged contemplation. 

“We will eat ze dinnair in ze hotel restaurant, no?” he inqui 
about half an hour later when we joined him for a mug of | 
at one of the pavement-tables in front of the hotel. 

His manner betrayed undue anxiety, we thought, but 
acquiesced, since a dash of cold water had completely reste 
our jangled nerves, and we were now in the mood for divers 

The transformation that had taken place in the square we 0} 
looked increased our sense of expectancy. Gone was the < 
and turbidity of half an hour ago. Silence had succeeded 
shattering clatter of clumsy carts across the cobbles. Through 
thick dusk cool breezes from the outlying acacia-woods s 
down the by-ways, rustling the green gloom of the date-pa 
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r@xing the crimson islands of canna-bloom. A rustic prin- 
igin old-world fairy-tale, the town had suddenly hushed into 
anted sleep. 
hllin habits had taught us that the chief restaurant of a 
igal town is also the nocturnal rendezvous for~its social 
as. Guarded questioning of the apparently unsuspecting 
bg#yevealed that Debreczen was no exception. But to his 
credit it must be confessed that his cunning left us in 
pe ignorance of the part we were to play in his puppet- 
hat night. 
li full significance of his reticence dawned upon us later, 
re very undress commissionaire swung back the doors that 
ejto the vast, circular room which served as eating-place and 
c@iall to Debreczen. 
ler, tailor, soldier, sailor,” muttered Murray under his 
\ijas he surveyed the tightly packed, heterogeneous gathering 
rly shoulder; and, indeed, all but the last-named were fully 
‘@nted, with an additional restless element from Debreczen 
sity. 
as had staged his piece admirably. 
Jer a positive barrage of covert glances from his fellow- 
‘@s we watched him swelling with the importance lent him 
sole connection with the central entertainment of the eve- 
For the first, and probably the last time in his existence, 
@oyed the envious consideration of his fellow-men. 
his triumph was destined to be short-lived. 
»s’ acquaintances had no intention of being deprived of 
@t with the outer world should we give any sign of wishing 
‘riendly ; and all unconsciously I gave it. 
were dining to the inevitable strains of a gypsy band— 
s, the quality of whose music possessed a sweeping abandon 


] 
y 


| 


that we had missed in the performances of the more stereotyped 
of the species we had heard in the capital. We listened with an 
interest that gratified both audience and performers to such an 
extent that, when the leader of the band presently swung them 
into the wild music of the Csardas, the onlookers swept into the 
center of the floor in the national dance with an almost maniacal 
enthusiasm. 

“Just watch that first-violin fellow,” observed Murray, “he has 
his sloe-black eye fixed on us, and he’ll be serenading you in a 
minute, my girl!” 

“Primas t’inks what is your country,” stammered Lajos, “i veut 
vous chanter un chanson de votre pays!’ and so we were well 
prepared when, at the last crashing cord of the Csardas, the primas 
came and hung over my chair—but he played a Spanish song! 

Lajos chattered with malicious delight at our amazement. “It’s 
the black hair,” spluttered my brother. “Give him a run for his 
trouble!” for the song was an old favorite from undergraduate 
days. And so, rather than appear ungracious to so pretty a com- 
pliment, | sang the words to the gypsy’s accompaniment. 

Not even Lajos had foreseen the consequences. 

Like one man the company surged forward around our table, 
jabbering and cheering. Students seized us by the hand; pro- 
fessors addressed us in a dozen strange languages ; women smiled 
on us, and two red-tabbed officers, sweeping the indignant Lajos 
aside, presented us with their names with clicking heels, and 
begged the honor of standing us a bottle of Tokay. 

So Debreczen took us to her hospitable heart. 

Toast followed uproarious toast, drunk, as is the Hungarian 
custom, with eye fixed on eye—a relic, no doubt, of the necessity 
of reading the fell purpose of an enemy about to strike. At 
intervals the floor rocked to the stamp of feet pacing out the 
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HONORING THE KING OF WINES 


‘he great vineyards of Tokay have long been famous for “the wine of kings and the king of wines,” grown for generations under the special patronage 

f the Hapsburgs. Now the vineyards are, perhaps, less illustrious, but the town of Tokay still celebrates the harvesting of the famous grapes with fitting 

eremonial processions, dancing and feasting. An unpretentious town of simple cottages, Tokay boasts a heroic past, for it once ranked as a royal village 
when Attila pitched his camp here. 


THE DANCE 


With the possible exception of the Spaniards, there is no European nation that dances so 
Dancing, like music, is in their blood, 


enthusiastically as the Hungarians. 
inevitable part of every celebration and festival. 


numerous gypsy orchestras. 
Csardas, and the rafters rang to old war-songs that in their full- 


throated rendering resembled the impact of a lance-butt against 
a shield. 


The deepening of the night saw no visible slackening on the 


part of our entertainers. Rather, lit by the crude wines of their 
country, and fired by their own songs, they applied themselves with 
renewed vigor as the night wore on. But at length outraged 
nature rebelled, and Murray and I dragged our sleep-sodden 
limbs to bed amid the universal protests of our new-found friends, 
who were, to all appearances, martyrs to insomnia. 

The clash of fencing foils beneath our windows awoke us to 
another burning day. Under the laden apple-trees in the court- 
yard below, the youth of Debreczen were engaged 
in a practice of their favorite national pastime; a 
pursuit that still has its serious side where ques- 
tions of personal honor are involved. 

We found our pavement-café already over- 
crowded with a fraction of our acquaintances of 
the night before. They had cornered Lajos over 
his morning cup of coffee, and were disputing the 
route of our journey with all the heatedness of a 
personal issue. 

Our appearance, if anything, heightened the 
pressure of debate, and breakfast was interrupted 
now by almost tearful appeals for support from 
Lajos, now by the local reporter who was hover- 
ing in the offing with pencil poised on notebook. 
We decided that there was refuge only in flight 
and intimated to Lajos that we were prepared 
for whatever Destiny might have in store for us. 

It turned out to be “Mama-kedvence.”’ 

Now “Mama-kedvence” is the Magyar for 
“Mother’s darling.” We found her parked with 
all the finality of a ripe old age in a garage ad- 
joining the hotel. As we examined her in awe- 
struck silence Lajos dilated on her qualities, not 
least of which being the monumental price he had 
paid for her. We hoped that she would justify 
it by getting us to our destination. He assured 
us that with his driving, she would. 

There was no other course open but to com- 
mend ourselves to an unpropitious Providence 
and exchange farewells with our painfully inter- 
ested friends. This we did between packing in 
our slender effects and assuring ourselves that the 


and it is an 
As a rule the music for the dance—and 
Hungarian folk music is extraordinarily rich and varied—is provided by one of the 


seatter-brain Lajos had an adequate sup 
petrol. When all was ready, our Jehu cle 
the crowd from the immediate vicinity by] 
simple expedient of pumping at his horn jij 
ruptedly, and presently we shot off dow 
street with breath-taking celerity. 

It was a cloudless day. . | 

Out of the blinding bowl of the sky pout 


across a plain burned so brown with heaj 

Debreczen, lapped around by her feathery aca 
woods, resembled a green oasis as it recede 
the distance. 9 

“Whew!” exclaimed Murray when, afte 
hour’s traveling in “Mama-kedvence,” 
tected from the sun, his skin began to- 
“And where do we go to now, Lajos, old 

The exigencies of the road were absorbif 
Lajos’ attention, but explanations jolted fron 
at intervals of swerving round dried-up 1 
holes. 

“We go to Hortobagy—where zer is ze 
—ze—what you call heem?—ze stud. Der 
auberge where I am a leetle boy. Ze 
Berger, he know me, he give us room cheg 

“T’m sure I hope so!” was my br@ 
fervent comment. “This looks a cruel cot 
to be cast adrift in.” 

Our way, which had led at first through parched cornf 
whose broad stretches were broken here and there by tiny vi 
or a single farmstead, had suddenly cast them off, and now be 
us, sweeping mournfully, majestically to an infinite sky-line 
now beheld the Puszta. 

Only the natural curve of the world limits the eye that g 
across this great plain. The broad grasslands flow to the hof 
with never a break save for the drooping thatch-shelters eré 
by nomad-shepherds; and one may go for leagues and leag 
without so much as happening on a solitary dwelling. 5 
throughout the greater part of the ‘year, horses, cattle, sheep 
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THE MUSICIANS ARRIVE 


“No entertainment without the gypsy,” says one of the well-known Hungarian proverb 
and, indeed, their music gives the rhythm to almost every phase of Hungarian life. It ; 
heard at all festivities, at village taverns and in fashionable restaurants and at times it i 
even played at sessions of Parliament. 


Here a typical group of gypsy musicians is see 
arriving at a country wedding. 


m at aimless liberty, watched over by a 
en whose fathers watched their flocks on 
eaux of Asia in the dawn of Humanity. 
stark nudity of the country on the heart 
Jous Europe impressed us vividly, and re- 


-for in the time of John Hunyadi the 
?Iain flourished as cultivated land, plenti- 


ai and crossed by broad highways down 
icistreamed long trade-caravans from the 
st@iden with silks and spices for the Occident. 
e invading Turks changed all that three 
tujes ago. Their janissaries swept down on 
szta with fire and sword, and the richest 
‘ing land in Europe returned to its old 
f pasture-land, inhabited mainly by great 
“ing herds of beasts. 

100n, with a final jolt, “Mama-kedvence” 
p before the inn of Hortobagy. Solitary, 
" exposed to every wind of heaven, it stood 
end of a single row of stunted acacia-trees 
ere twisted by the force of the Puszta gales. 
lozen ragged gypsy-children appeared, and 
shouts of wonder attracted a grave-eyed 
it woman from the interior. She leaned 
iapely bare arms on the lower half-section 
door and demanded our business. 

ama Maria!” exclaimed Lajos, “dost not 


’ 


is Lajos Kontur,” she observed imperturb- 

“Hast discovered that it is better to guard horses on the 
a, Lajos Kontur, than to starve in the towns?” 

em, Mama Maria,” answered Lajos cheekily, “I still prefer 
owns, and besides I do not starve—I am graduated lawyer 
the University this very year.” He waved loftily in our 
tion. “I am obliging this Anglo-Saxon gentleman and his 
’ by showing them the Puszta. Hast room for us, Mama 
ig”? 

ama Maria honored us with her calm gaze again. 

‘hat will be as my lord wills,” she answered formally, “but 
’, he will soon return. Yolan!” 

ie flung open the half-section and we passed into the dingy, 
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H. P. SraeGbs 
CEREMONIES AT CHRISTMAS 


Hungary still preserves curious old religious customs that touch upon every phase of the 
>) peasants’ lives from planting and harvesting to the observance of such sacred occasions 
me! : as Easter and Christmas. At Christmas time in the village of Mesokovesd, mummers 
> woman regarded him steadily from under strangely dressed move from house to house telling again the old story of Bethlehem. They 
-imson kerchief. are seen here standing before a small replica of the manger of the Christ child. 


low-raftered bar, with its wine-counter to one side, and smelling 
pungently of beer. 

Through an opposite door Yolan entered from the sunny court- 
yard, grave-faced like her mistress, but with a sudden smile that 
invested her with startling charm. She beckoned us to follow, 
which we did across the courtyard to tiny quarters that were 
apparently destined for us as long as we should stay. 

The inn, together with its sheds and outhouses, formed a 
square about the courtyard—a jagged patch of ground on which 
was enacted the major part of the domestic life of the community. 
By day, Mama Maria and her satellites filled it with bitter smoke 

(Continued on page 52) 


WATERING THE STUD 


The well-heads of the Puszta are vivid symbols of the primitiveness of the land. Stark against the skyline, the tall cross poles are the axes around which 

evolve the life of man and beast. At watering time the herds of shaggy Puszta horses swoop across the plains to these wells. The herdsmen ride back 

ind forth whirling their lassos around refractory foals and shouldering the mares in the right direction. As a rule the herdsmen ride bareback. Gaily 
caparisoned saddles are reserved for the chief herdsmen. 
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Temples, monasteries and gardens cover the island of Pootoo, one of the most sacred Buddhist shrines in China. The lotus pond in the center pictu 
adorns the courtyard of one of the monasteries. On either side are two of the island’s monks, one of them a youngster who has just begun his monast 
career. ] 


HONORING THE GODDESS OF MERCY 


Pootoo, the Island Sanctuary of Kuan Yin—The Story of a Great Buddhist 


N THE Middle Eastern province 

of Chekiang, at a point on the 

China coast about midway of the 
route between the Inland Sea of Japan 
and the island of Formosa, Pootoo 
Shan, the great sanctuary of the Chi- 
nese Buddhist Goddess of Mercy, rises 
with charmingly romantic effect from 
the waters of the beautiful China In- 
land Sea. 

On close acquaintance, however, 
Pootoo Holy Mountain, as the word 
shan signifies, proved to be not one 
but a group of verdure-covered and 
temple-dotted hills forming one of the 
islands of the Chusan Archipelago, 
through which our little Chinese 
steamer had threaded its way on the 
last leg of the journey from Ningpo. 
Our departure from that harbor, which 
is one of the great fishing ports of 
China, was a breath-taking adventure 
that took us, by a narrow lane of 
water, through an amazing, early- 
morning assemblage of the majestic, 
sea-going junks for which Ningpo is 
famous. Dragon-eyed monsters, the 
black hulls of their bodies finned and 
scaled in barbaric colors, their backs 
bristling with tall masts whose square 
lugger sails run a gamut of color from 
orange to deep brown, looked as if 
they might have devoured us. But 
they swept past us, scornful and silent, 
like the figments of a medieval phan- 


Divinity—An Abode of Peace in Turbulent China 


By LoutsE CRANE 


Photo. Orient & Oe aides 
THE ABBOT 


Like a statue of the Buddha he has served for so 

many years, this abbot is the very incarnation of dig- 

nity and serenity. He is in charge of one of the mon- 
asteries on Pootoo. 


tasmagoria that must be seen 10) 
believed—and then is only pa 
credible. 
When, presently, Ningpo lay 
astern of us, the smaller fishing @ 
began to thrust themselves upon 
attention, and, incidentally, into4 
path of destruction. The currents 
the river are extremely treacherous’ 
navigation is further complicated 
the Chinese riverman’s settled com 
tion that to hurl imprecations at 1 
captain of a larger vessel is infintt 
less humiliating than to yield him 
right of way. And thus we past 
down the Ningpo—river of mu 
waters, like the Yellow Sea into wh 
it empties—and into the blues 4a 
greens of the Inland Sea: moyi 
through seven or eight hours of ¢ 
trancing scenery, touching here 
there at Pootoo’s equally lovely s 
islands, and dropping anchor at k 
a mile or two from the shore. 
There being no docks on the sact 
island, passengers for Pootoo % 
carried by sampan across the interv 
ing “Sea of Water Lilies,” which, 
be more exact, is a miniature Engl 
Channel. At the landing-place, wht 
proved to be a narrow strip of la 
covered with large slabs of pavit 
stone, we were met by a_ shouti 
wildly gesticulating horde of cha 
bearers and pole-carriers. In ft 
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SERVANTS OF THE GODDESS, KUAN YIN 


three times a year Pootoo honors the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan Yin. 


Photo. Orient & Occident 


On these occasions the island’s temples are thronged with pilgrims who come to pray 


7 the shrines and to hear the reading of one of the gems of Chinese Buddhist literature, the story of Kuan Yin’s miraculous life. The two principal mon- 
asteries at Pootoo with their treasures of jade and alabaster, their images and painted scrolls, are among the finest in China. 


ding of an eye, our possessions had passed into the keeping 
rious warring tribes, whence they were only to be collected 
, piece by piece, at psychological moments during the ensuing 
» of the clans. But at long last, in single-file formation and 
chairs, luggage swinging from bamboo shoulder poles, 
cavalcade was moving toward its destination over the sacred 


= 


and’ the sandy beaches “yellow as 
lered gold, soft as moss.” 

1e next morning, when we set out on 
‘xplorations, we learned that the name, 
oo Shan, applies to the whole island. 
quently, not only the island’s temples, 
isteries, caves and groves, but every 
of the soil, its farm lands, where the 
ts’ food is grown, its beaches and the 
rs that wash them, are sacrosanct and 
rned by the Law of Buddha. Fish 
not be gathered from the sea, nor 
fish from the rocks, and no living 
y may be killed on the island. This 
applies, as we were to discover, even 
e temple rats, which had succeeded in 
ng heavy inroads on our stores of 
isions, before we learned to suspend 
atinned edibles from the rafters of the 


mmprehensively defined, then, the shan 
“holy place’ dedicated to the worship 
. particular divinity; and of these 
ese Buddhism has created a Big Four, 
. speak—the powers represented being 
ic as well as religious. That is to 
the presiding deities also govern the 


ee 


Kuan Yin Pusa. 


af 
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The narrow streets near the waterfront are 
lined with small shops and paved with 
flagstones. 


elements—air, fire, earth and water—and four of the five points 
of the Chinese compass, namely, the north, west, central and east. 
Of these the east, the water element, and Pootoo Shan belong to 
(The title, Pusa, is that of a deity of the highest 
rank, second only to the Great Buddha.) Moreover, among the 
shan Pootoo is doubly hallowed, in that the gentle goddess, Kuan 


Yin herself, chose it for her abode, whereas 
no such procedure on the part of the God 
of Wisdom, of the Pusa of Universal 
Worth, or of Ti Tsang, the Redeemer, is 
recorded in the history of the other shan. 

It appears, however, that Pootoo was 
not the first of the islands on which the. 
Pusa descended. The little sister island of 
Lo Chia knew her presence first, but 
proved inadequate. Whereupon the 
heavenly visitor, springing lightly into the 
air, spanned the dividing waters and 
alighted on the Island of the Little White 
Flower, as Pootoo was formerly called 
from the gardenia florida, which growing 
wild and in fragrant and lavish profusion, 
is one of nature’s contributions to the 
charms of Pootoo. 

In a certain holy place to which we were 
conducted we looked with all due solemnity, 
and from the top of a ladder, upon the 
imprint of a foot, imbedded in the rock 
upon which the divinity had landed. Else- 
where we came upon other rocks similarly 
sanctified by divine or semi-divine touch, 
or by the characters inscribed thereon by 
scholarly or imperial pilgrims—all such 


be 
45 
gr 
be 
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IN THE TEMPLE COURTYARD 


Unlike Confucianism, with its realistic system of ethics and its essential worldli- 

ness, Buddhism provides a religion for those who desire to escape life. The de- 

yout Buddhist monk, like the Christian, fasts, prays, does penance for his sins 
and renounces the world for the salvation of his soul. 


ing prominently featured in Indian, as well as in Chinese and 
betan Buddhism. Especially hallowed among them was a 
eat boulder called the P’an T’o Rock. On it the goddess had 
en discovered, seated in meditation, by a devout monk who for 


his virtues was raised to the status of attendant boddhisat, and 
thereafter never left her side. 


Exactly when the sacred footprint was made appears to be a 


matter of conjecture, though the twelfth century is sometimes 


mentioned as a probable date. 


Long before this, however, the 


Pusa had given out signs and portents indicating a predilection 


fo 


r the island. The Chao Yin Cave, most sacred spot of all, 


was pointed out as having been the scene of a vision of the 


go 


de 


ddess vouchsafed an Indian worshiper, who, in an ecstasy of 
votion, had burned all the fingers of both hands. This event, 


occurring in the middle of the ninth century, marks the beginning 


of 


Buddhist history in the island; and it was followed, not long 


after, by another miracle. 


A Japanese priest, returning from a pilgrimage to Wu T’ai 


(the shan of the north, the air, and Wen Chu, God of Wisdom) 
was passing through the archipelago, when the vessel that carried 
him was caught up in a mysterious growth of water-lilies near one 


of 


the islands. Egaku, as he was named, was bearing home an 


image of Kuan Yin acquired at Wu T’ai Shan, and thinking that 
this might have displeased his divinity, he offered it up in prayer ; 
whereupon the ship began immediately to move toward the shore 
—and the Chao Yin Cave—where, with the help of the islanders, 
Egaku built a simple shrine, from which was developed the first 


of 


the Pootoo temples. 
A similar experience with the Sea of Water Lilies befell a 
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WORSHIPING THE WHITE JADE GODDESS 


Goddess of Mercy, Divinity of Love and Pity Unbounded and Mothe 
of the World, Kuan Yin receives the bulk of Chinese Buddhist deva 
tion. In this statue, one of. hundreds in her honor at Pootoo, the 
Goddess is represented as a jade divinity seated on a lotus pedestal 


band of marauders, in the eleventh century. Their ships, load 
with loot from the shrines erected by the Sung emperors, 
caught in the meshes of the underwater growth; and unable 
proceed, they turned back to restore the treasure. Therea 
however, the Sea of Water Lilies seems to have lain quiescé 
while the beautiful Island of the Little White Gardenia Flof 
passed into a strangely turbulent period of its history, due equé 
to its steadily increasing riches and its exposed position in 
terrestrial world. 

Over and over again Pootoo’s temples, shrines and libraries 
Buddhist classics, were built and stored with treasure, only 
be sacked and ransacked by piratical raiders, Japanese and Dut 
—and rebuilt by succeeding emperors. The worst of these vant 
scourges occurred in the middle of the seventeenth century, 1 
long after the Manchu accession, when the Dutch settlers” 
Formosa were driven from their homes by the pirate kt 
Koxinga. Descending upon Pootoo Shan, wrecking buildin 
and shrines, the “Red Hairs,” as they are called in the Chin 
records, “made off with the accumulated treasures of generati¢ 
—gilded Buddhas, jewel-crowned; silver chalices; jade ring 
scepters of agate, and coral embroideries; hangings; scrol 
screens; ctc., leaving nothing of value behind.” | 

Thus we learned that Pootoo’s existing institutions are co 
paratively modern; that they and the treasures they hold 
monuments to the Manchu rulers; and that, among the patré 
of this line the outstanding names are those of the Confucian 
Emperor K’ang Hsi; his son, Yung Cheng; and his grands 
Ch’ien Lung. In the same spirit of easy tolerance, the Empr 
Dowager, herself an ardent supporter of Lamaism, ordered 1 


MONKS AND PILGRIMS 


he three birthdays of Kuan Yin are 
elebrated in honor of her birth into 
arthly life, of her birth as a disciple 
f the Buddha and of her elevation to 
ne rank of Pusa, or a deity of the 
ighest rank. Here monks and pil- 
rims are seen at one of the temple 
doorways. 


the calm serenity of Pootoo. 


adise—and an 
n, by the way, in 
*h snakes and nox- 

insects are en- 
y unknown. The 
cse of its daily life 
narked by peace, 
iquility, and an ap- 
ently ceaseless ac- 
ty on the part of 
ong-robed inhabit- 
; who are every- 
re to be observed, 
ng the fields, mend- 
the roads, tending 
gardens, or other- 
e busily occupied 
1 the hundred and 

tasks about the 
ples, major and 
or. In strict ac- 
dance with the 
too tradition, the 
principal monas- 
es, the Fa-yu-ssu, 
Monastery of the 
n of the Law, and 
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CEREMONIAL PROCESSION 


Numerous masses for the dead are 
celebrated at Pootoo by hundreds of 
handsomely robed priests walking in 
procession, chanting in unison, swing- 
ing braziers of incense and carrying 
sacred embroidered panoplies and in- 


rations made necessary after the 
¢ wrought by the Taiping rebels 
870. Notwithstanding which, it 
in derision, rather than respect, 
we were shown a spot where the 
of the Manchus was in the habit of assuming the pose from 
th her title of Old Buddha is derived. 

f all this troubled history, however, not a vestige remains to 
Indeed, now that the gentle 
a at last has obtained full sway, it exists as a sort of pacifists’ 


when they land on the island of Pootoo. 


Photos. Orient & Occident 
The temple courtyards of Pootoo with their beautiful doorways 
and their walls topped with glittering imperial yellow tiles are 
among the few abodes of serenity and peace in the turbulent 


China of today. 


are of a dazzling richness. 


numerable other holy emblems. 


the P’u-chi-ssu, or Monastery of Uni- 
versal Salvation, are among the finest 
in China; and their treasures of jade 


and alabaster, porcelain and painted 
scrolls, images and statuary groups, 


Here and there, in an auxiliary hall 


of worship, other Pusas and the Great Buddha himself are en- 


to Pootoo. 


THE LANDING PLACE AT POOTOO 


memorial arches. 
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A shouting, wildly gesticulating horde of chair-bearers and pole-carriers greets the pilgrims 
In the distance is seen one of the island’s many 


shrined—included, as it were, by a courteous gesture. But it is 
the Pusa of Merciful Love who absorbs the attention of the visitor 


Bewildered by her 
thousand and one 
manifestations, spell- 
bound by the droning 
incantations of the 
priests and the pil- 
grims’ oft-repeated 
murmurs of “Kuan- 
yin-pusa, A-ma-ni-pa- 
mu-hung” we saw her, 
as the patron saint of 
seamen, riding the 
waves mounted on a 
crocodile; as the sav- 
ior of mankind, stand- 
ing on the “broad 
raft,’ ferrying souls 
aACKOSS them sea, Ol 
Troubles” to their 
haven in the Pure 
Land of Bliss. We 
found her, a jade 
divinity seated on a 
lotus pedestal ; a beau- 
tifully modeled and 
painted image, poised 
on a cloud, composing 
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a heavenly triad consisting of three distinct phases of herself, or 
attended by her faithful boddhisats, Shen Ts’ai and Lung Nu. 
And always she was barefooted, in token of humility, eyes down- 
cast in the Madonna face, something of the vestal virgin in the 
pose of hands and body. We saw her, too, as the thousand-armed 
Avalokitésvarra, her Indian prototype. 

Most frequently of all, however, she appeared, bearing an infant 
in either arm, as the Giver of Children, Divinity of Love and 
Pity unbounded, Mother of the World. As such she receives the 
bulk of Chinese Buddhist devotion, and in Pootoo the prayers for 
her intercession on behalf of the dead and of the childless ascend 
more or less constantly before the shrines and along the paved 
walks outside—outdoor masses for the dead being one of the 
picturesque features of the place. The more elaborate of these 


iieatonnonentntasenrte | 
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ON BOARD A CHINESE SAILING VESSEL 


On the way to the temple-dotted island of Pootoo from the harbor of Ningpo the steamer passes many old-fashioned sailing vessels, ranging from majestic, 
seagoing junks to the smaller fishing boats that are so common in Chinese waters. That women do their share of the hard work aboard these clumsy craft 
is obvious from this picture. Navigation is often a perilous business for Chinese sailors and Kuan Yin is the goddess to whom they pray for safety and — 

guidance. : 


are celebrated—at prices ranging from one to five thousand dollars 
with hundreds of chanting and handsomely robed priests walking 
in procession, attended by the sacred embroided panoplies, swing- 
ing braziers of incense and innumerable other symbols belonging 
to a system that yields the island an annual income of several 
million dollars. Whether or not these figures represent a pros- 
perity record for Pootoo Shan it would be difficult to say, as the 
island enjoys no official favor under the republic, being neither 
subsidized nor tax-exempted as was the case under the Sung, 
Yuan, Ming and Manchu emperors. 

In addition to these more or less everyday activities of the 
community of holy brothers, three great pilgrim-attracting and 
income-augmenting féte-days are marked off on the Pootoo 
calendar each year. They fall on the nineteenth day of the second, 
sixth and ninth moons, and are called the three birthdays of 
Kuan Yin, celebrated in honor of her birth into earthly life, as 


the Princess Chunda; of her rebirth as a disciple of the Bud 
and of her elevation to the rank of Pusa.. The leading fe 
of the services then conducted, in Buddhist temples throug 
the land, no less than in Pootoo, is the reading aloud of her § 
as set down after, or during, a visitation by the goddess by 
noted scholar-monk P’u Ming. i 

The document happens to be one of the gems of Chi 
Buddhist literature, and its delivery before the worshipful 
tudes assembled in either of Pootoo’s two great monasteri 
generally understood to be an esthetic experience worth r 
bering. Hence, with Fa yu-ssu as our goal, we set out acro: 
enchanted land of magic springs and fairy wells, of lily | 
and lotus ponds. We crossed beautifully arched stone brit 
gazed aloft at an occasional pagoda, or downward at an ins¢ 
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rock; tarrying here and there at a pavilion, or kiosk, and reachi 
at last a long, paved avenue, shadow-flecked under the gr 
trees of Pootoo’s monastic gardens. Ahead of us was an arc 
gate opening in the temple wall which was of heavy mason 
topped with glittering imperial yellow tiles, like the roofs of 
imposing buildings. that could be made out now through 
branches of the trees. 

The great bell of Fa yii-ssu, carried off to Java by the Dute 
and retrieved by Yung Cheng, rang out as we entered the outeé 
courtyard, passed under the sculptured p’ai lou, or archway, acr 
the inner court, and up the double row of broad steps with t 
carved “spirit walk” between. Standing, then, before the open doot 
of the temple, we stepped, half-unconsciously, over the two-foe 
sill—and were lost to reality. Kneeling pilgrims, densely crowdé 
together, made way for us mechanically, without looking up. — 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE WHITE PALACES OF LAKE PICHOLA 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Rajputs of Udaipur built beautiful palaces of granite and marble on the islands in Lake Pichola. It 
was in one of these palaces that the European residents found refuge during the dramatic days of the Indian Mutiny. 


THE REALM OF THE SUN KING 


Splendors of Imperial Udaipur—lIndia’s Proudest Native State 


' THINKING of the great Indian 
peninsula, few stop to consider 
the immensity of that land and the 
rsity of its peoples. India nurses 
the races of the Old World, and 
uest, religion and caste have again 
ded the people into innumerable 
-divisions., 
‘0 appreciate racial differences in 
ia a few comparisons with Europe 
help. There are 319 millions of 
ple in India, fifteen British prov- 
ts and about 500 semi-independent 
lve states. In twenty-six Euro- 
In states there are 315 millions of 
ples speaking twenty-six major lan- 
ges. In India 122 major languages 
spoken. All the religions of the 
rld are concentrated in India and 
re is violent opposition between 
ts. 
Jne of the most exclusive and ro- 
ntic of the native states is Udaipur, 
Rajputana, ruled over by the 
harana, a representative of the 
ar race and of the bluest blood in 
lia. His Highness is sacred, an ob- 
t of worship by his subjects, and 
haughtily maintains his high sta- 
a, only infrequently showing him- 
f amidst the populace. According 
his genealogy he is the lineal de- 
ndant of a triple royal line: the 
ng representative of the Ramayana 
cending in direct line from Rama, 
m the Sassanian Kings of Persia, 
1 from the Roman Cesars. The 


By J. E. Prypr-HucuHes 
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The gateway to the native city of Udaipur leads to 
one of the most colorful bazaars in India. 


Maharana is generally known as ‘““The 
Sun of the Hindus,” and the sun in 
splendor is emblazoned on his banners. 

His palace is one of the finest in the 
East, if not the whole world, and is 
situated on the romantic Lake Pichola 
at Udaipur City. An imposing struc- 
ture built on a ridge which overlooks 
the lake, it is a hundred feet high, with 
octagonal cupolaed towers, and is con- 
structed of granite and marble. From 
the top, the view ranges unobstructed 
over hills and valleys, over beautiful 
mountain scenery, lakes, tanks and 
forest lands. 

The palace shows uniformity of 
architecture though it has been built 
at various periods. The terrace runs 
the whole length of the eastern side 
and is supported on a triple row of 
arches down the rock side. The 
arcaded wall is fifty feet high, and is 
so strongly constructed that stables 
have been erected on the edge of the 
terrace. On this terrace all the per- 
sonal forces of the Maharana fre- 
quently assemble, a fine array of 
elephants, mounted men, foot soldiers 
and servants. 

In the courtyard of the palace ele- 
phant fights are sometimes staged, and 
on such occasions the whole city 
gathers to witness the battle of the 
giants. The great animals fight with 
a protecting wall between them so that 
the contest is one in which the crea- 
tures engage their tusks and entwine 
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theirtrunksand 
strain and tug till ex- 
hausted. Fights be- 
tween other animals 
such as boars and 
panthers have also 
taken place here, but 
nowadays these con- 
tests are rare since 
his Highnessthe 
Maharana prefers 
tiger shooting as a 
sport, with an occa- 
sional run amongst 
1erds of wild boar to 
be found in the hills. 
Udaipur is the cap- 
ital of the state with 
a population of about 
40,000. The bulk of 
he million and a half 
yeople in the state are 
Hindus. The lake on 
which the city stands 
is of exceptional 
beauty. Wooded hills 
enclose it and _ the 
waters are studded 
with islands, each 
with its grove or gar- 
den, pavilion and pal- 
aces. The most in- 
teresting palace is the 
Jagmandir, the asylum 


of Shah Jahan when he revolted against his father Jahangir. Here 
it was that the then Maharana collected British refugees at the 
time of the Mutiny and kept them in safety till the rising was 


In the bazaars of Udaipur the traditional industries of old India are still carried on by patient craftsmen. Here the goldsmith is seen at work before the | 
primitive forge in which he heats his precious metal. The tools with which he fashions rings and bracelets are the simplest imaginable, but he creates — 
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BEFORE THE ROYAL DOORWAY 


The Maharana of Udaipur is one of the richest and most powerful native rulers in India, 

the direct representative of Rama and the highest in rank of all Rajput princes. At the 

doorway to his private apartment members of his bodyguard always stand. Those who 
seek audience with His Majesty leave their shoes before the doorway. 


IN THE GOLDSMITH’S SHOP 


designs that are amazing in their intricacy and beauty. 


An inlet of the} 
known as Gung 
Ghat, alongside 
palace, is alwe 
crowded with tr 
of gay women ¢a 
ing great water 
on their heads, — 
the tame elephants 
brought here to di 
A little way be 
the town water 
riers fill up ‘the h 
they sling across bil 
locks before they: 
water in the bag 
and_ elsewhere. 
no one is allowec 
fish here (though 
the outer parts of 
lake a line ma 
thrown) for ing 
waters of the Gun 
Ghat resides tf 
ancient fish wh 
guards the soul of: 
Maharana’s ancesi 

The great Tem 
of Jagannath, eg 
cially the Jag Niv 
are not the least - 
teresting buildings 
the city. Surrounding 


these temples are the fine mansions of the Rajput nobles, set it 
gorgeous flower gardens and lemon and orange groves. The 
temples contain the magnificent effigies of the gods. The water 


which the gods are regularly washed is allowed to trickle on 
e floor and into a small culvert which leads it to the outside 
ne temple. Frequently Hindu mothers stop at the pool of 
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be traced to the 
of the water 
pufied:’). by), the 
, but which has 
nallowed to 
le away through 
h dirt into a semi- 
nant pool. 
hrough the gate- 
into the city the 
| runs up to the 
-aar, where life 
es slowly with all 
color and atmos- 
e of mystery we 
ciate with the old 
Craftsmen sit 
nooks and with 
ung fingers elab- 
e articles of tra- 
mal design. The 
smith mends a 
lock while his 
ded customer 
s a satisfied pull 
le water-pipe 
ed beside the stall 
his especial bene- 


he letter writer, a 
rable figure with 
e learning above 


*’ water and bathe the eyes of their children in the belief 
this will have beneficial results on the eyesight. Unfortu- 
y, the reverse is the case, and much of the prevalent eye trouble 
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THE RESIDENCE OF MIGHTIEST RAJPUT 


ne of the most imposing palaces in the East, the elaborately carved towers and balconies of the royal residence of Udaipur command a magnificent 
morama of hills, mountains and valleys and of the romantic Lake Pichola on the shores of which the great marble and granite structure stands. This view 
ows the palace courtyard in which the Maharana’s elephants are assembled. In this enclosure elephant fights and combats between savage beasts have 
often been staged. 


WHERE THE ELEPHANTS DRINK 


The tame elephants are brought down to Gungar Ghat near the palace to drink and here 

the water carriers come to fill their leather bags before going through the bazaars. No one 

is allowed to fish here, for these waters are the home of the mythical fish that guards the 
soul of the Maharana’s illustrious ancestor. 
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the average, copies out the pages of the Koran when not pestered 
by illiterate customers who desire him to write florid love letters 
or scurrilous epistles to their enemies. 

Away from the city, in the woods and on the banks of the lakes, 
dwell the Bhils, the aborigines of unknown origin who still today 


acknowledge the Rajputs as conquerors. These Bhils live a very 


primitive life, pad- 
dling from one place 
to another across the 
waters in their crude 
rafts. Stalwart men, 
their chief occupation 
is hunting and fishing 
fopetoodem., Nbeyweare 
dexterous in the use 
of the long, heavy, 
barbed spears with 
which they kill large 
fish from the edge of 
the water or from the 
log rafts. 

Much of the lac so 
largely used all over 
the north and west of 
India for the manu- 
facture of the native 
jewelry is gathered in 
the neighboring for- 
ests by the Bhils. 

In some parts of 
India the monkey is a 
sacred animal and in 
certain Hindu towns 
it has become a nui- 
sance. Recently, an 
attempt was made by 
the authorities to re- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Hamangku Buwono 

VIII is one of the two 

most powerful native 
rulers in Java. 
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THE SULTAN RECEIVES AT DJOCJAKARTA Pw 


The Sultan of Djocjakarta still entertains with all the traditional pomp and circumstance. He is seen here proceeding to an official reception arm in arm ~ 


with the representative of the Dutch Government. 


r 


AT THE COURT OF A JAVANESE SULTAN 


The Ancient Seat of a Great Empire—Life in the Palace of a Wealthy 


Oriental Potentate—The Exquisite Art of the Royal Dancers 


By HEnpDRIK DE LEEUW 


HE name Djocjakarta is rarely 

heard in the world outside Java. 

In the history of that great island, 
however, the town and province of 
Djocjakarta have played important 
roles. To this moment Djocja—as the 
town is often called—is one of the 
focal points of native Javan life. Here 
resides one of the two native Sultans 
of Java, and here his great court 
makes its headquarters. The present 
ruler at Djocja bears the impressive 
name Hamangku Buwono VIII, mean- 
ing “He Who Has the World’s Axis 
on His Knees.” 

The two sultanates of Java are 
called Vorstenlanden, the Lands of the 
Sovereigns. . ‘The rest “or! java 4s 
divided into regencies. The two sul- 
tanates, Djocja and nearby Surakarta, 
or Solo, comprise one-fifteenth of the 


total area of Java and together measure one hundred sixty- 
square miles. Their territories are a little remnant of the ome 
powerful empire of Mataram, and are now divided between th 
Susuhunan of Solo, the Sultain of Djocja and the princes Mang 
kunegoro'and Paku Alam. For one reason or another, the pow 
of these four gentlemen has dwindled. Succession to the throm 
is now regulated with the aSsistance of the Dutch Governmen 
since it would never do to have rebellious rulers. These terfi 
tories are the outgrowth of the ancient Madjapahet Empire, whi 
centered around Madjakerta, where there are today the ruins 
a gigantic city which must have been like Babel. Madjapahet w. 
a great Javanese-Hindu empire, with the resultant mixture 
tongues, customs and bloods. 

The Dutch gradually came to control these territories in tk 
eighteenth century. In 1749, Paku Buwono, then the sultan 
Solo, ceded his empire to the Kompenie, the Dutch East Ind 
Company. Since that date his successors have reigned as lease 
holders. 

However, despite the fact that the Sultans have been shor 
of much of their former power, they still live in considerable 
splendor and luxury. A hard and fast rule says that the Sultan 
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THEATRICAL PAGEANTRY AT THE PALACE 


t the palace of the sultan in Djocjakarta the ancient Javanese plays are produced in the most impressive manner possible. Derived from the Ramayana 
id the Mahabharata, these plays present a veritable pageant of Hindu mythology that includes sovereigns, princes, giants, dwarfs, strange animals and a 
bewildering variety of good and evil spirits. Here are some of the more grotesque creatures that take part in these performances. 


blo (the older of the two sultanates, the one at Djocja having 
slyly set up by the Dutch), may have four lawful wives at 
and as many concubines besides as he may desire. It is 
pusiness of a- certain official of the court to keep the ranks 
ne concubines constantly replenished with young and beauti- 
irgins. 
mceubines of the first class are called selleer, and when taken 
the palace they are usually not more than twelve years old. 
y are drawn from among the daughters of princes and regents, 
re also the regular wives. Then there are the serimpi, un- 
ged in number, who are almost always related in some way to 
ruler. The chief employment of these girls is dancing, and 
range in age from ten to fourteen. The third class is the 
ggoong, forty in number, who 
the daughters of officers and 
ials. They are used as maids 
personal servants in the kraton, 
yalace. 
‘he kraton of the Sultan of Solo 
neopled by a host of relatives, 
es, concubines and supernumer- 
s numbering the staggering total 
ifteen thousand, all of whom re- 
» within the wide walls of the 
ice and its buildings. 
‘irst there is an administrator 
1 and appointed by the Dutch 
rernment. Then there is the 
igeran Adipati, or Crown Prince, 
sen at an early age with the con- 
t of the Dutch Government. 
er him come the children of the 
cubines and the brothers of the 
an, who are superior in stand- 
to any “unreal” children the 
an may produce. Soldiers, 
sts, village heads, local officials 
civil employees bring the num- 
up to fifteen thousand, not for- 
‘ing a wast horde of servants. 
imilar arrangements as to wives, 
‘ials and servants obtain at 
cja, but on a lesser scale. The 
of Djocja is large with an active 
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ENTERTAINING HIS HIGHNESS 


The sultan, his principal wife and his mother-in-law are seen 

here in the front row of the audience watching one of the 

wayang performances at the court. 

given by members of the Sultan’s retinue trained for years in 
the arts of acting and dancing. 


community life outside the walls of the kraton. Like any seat of 
government, Djocja attracts commerce and life. This country, ex- 
tended for a considerable distance to all four cardinal points of the 
compass, is the core of real Javan life and it has not been exten- 
sively altered by foreign ways. At Djocja I put up at the com- 
fortable Grand Hotel, and made my first trip about the town in an 
andung, a typical Djocja vehicle drawn by two little ponies, in 
preference to the many automobiles to be hired very reasonably. 
The day was a day of festival, being a celebration on the first day 
of the tenth month of the Mohammedan year. 

The crowd near the old water castle of Tamansarai was so 
dense that my driver had difficulty getting his little ponies through, 
but we soon got close. enough to see what was happening. 

A procession was passing led by 
the Sultan’s bodyguard, whose un1- 
forms made them look like so many 
guests at a masquerade dressed in 
the same costumes. Dark jackets, 
fez-like hats, light-colored baggy 
trousers, gaiters and tall muskets 
gave them an altogether fantastic 
i se and not entirely bellicose appear- 

ance. They tramped by solemnly. 

Then came the Sultan, a small 
Vii man with a dark-skinned, intelligent 
face. I later had the good fortune 
to come in closer contact with him. 
He was, on this occasion, dressed 
opulently. A purple velvet jacket 
and a draped batik dodot, or court 
dress, made him seem like a figure 
transplanted from a stage play. On 
his small head rested a beautiful 
gold-embroidered kuluk, which is 
something like a fez in shape. It 
was made of a fine cotton or grass 
linen, and glistened in the bright 
sun from rice starch. The Sultan 
was followed by a group of cour- 
tiers, or pangerans, all dressed, ac- 
cording to adat, in their special 
court dresses. These pangerans 
preceded a troupe of girls, all heay- 
ily covered by an ointment of coco- 
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These performances are 
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nut oil. These, in turn, were followed by a lot of bizarre clowns, 
leaping and grimacing. Among these was an albino who aston- 
ished me. I somehow had not thought that so dark a race could 
produce one of these unfortunate creatures. This one was almost 
pure white in complexion and the poor fellow kept squinting his 
weak, pink-rimmed eyes in the glare of the sun that must have 
been a ceaseless and unbearable torture to him. 

Very soon after the day of the procession, through friends 
at the Government office, 1 received an invitation to a reception 
given by the Sultan, at which time there would also be a dance 
by the serimpi, his dancing girls. 

I left my hotel at eight o’clock in the morning. The sun was 
well up in the sky and it was already very hot. I was attired, as 
custom demanded, in full evening dress and a silk hat. Thus I 
marched, in solitary, all too solitary, impressiveness, down the 
street. I cursed the necessity that made me put off the whites 
that every one wore all the rest of the time. 

_ Ill luck would have it, of course, that I had come out too early 
in my eagerness. The reception was to begin at nine. I had more 
than half an hour to consume before presenting myself. So I 
strolled down and around the market place. This institution, as 
with all peoples who have not highly developed the retail sale 
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PETITIONING THE LORDLY ELEPHANT 


Beasts and monsters play important parts in the wayang plays. 

In this picture a heroic prince is imploring the elephant to help him 

rescue an equally heroic young princess from the dragon seen in the 
picture at the right. 


THE NOBLEST ART OF THE JAVANESE 


The Javanese wayang plays with their beautiful costumes, their dancing, their superb pantomime and their exquisite symbolism are perhaps the supreme. 
artistic achievement of the people. The theme of the wayang plays is the eternal conflict between good and evil. Noble characters are immediately recog: 
nizable by their majestic movements and their regal costumes; giants and demons wear ugly masks with huge protruding teeth. As a rule the plays are long 

and complicated and a number of actors are required. Scarcely any scenery is used. 


To the excited audience of the wayang play this rather grotesque dragon 
represents the incarnation of all evil. The monster is threatening the princess, 
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system of merchandising, plays an important and _ indispensable 
part in Javan life. Gilt-lettered signboards announced the sp 
cialties for sale in each booth—fish, game, fruit, kaims, arti 
of dress, sarongs, kabajas, jewelry, and what-not. Here 
there were the booths of the native pienters, or wise women, W 
sold medicine. These affable ladies will, besides selling 
medicinal decoctions, also interpret dreams, select grains fi 
seeding, give advice about recovering stolen goods; in short, fulfi 
all the possible obligations of a clairvoyant. They will also as 
in the application of salves and poultices and administer pi 
and charms. 

On the general subject of native remedies, it is an interest 
fact that the Javans widely distrust the white man’s methods @ 
healing the sick. This distrust is common to most of the Orientals 
despite the sometimes spectacular work done by the white doctom 
in preventing plagues and epidemics and in improving sanitation 
The Javanese believe in the supernatural curative powers of cee 
tain animals and plants. A widespread belief in Java has it that 
hanging a certain gland of a tiger or crocodile over the bed wh 
bring about rejuvenation. A spray of a certain flower under 
pillow will induce sounder sleep. Leprosy may be halted by the 
application of a solution derived from the tails of the tjitjd@ 
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MENACED BY THE DRAGON 


but good triumphs in the wayang play and the heroine will be saved. 
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THE CLOWN PERFORMS 


e antics of the clown, who is always an important member of the Javanese theatrical troupe, are invariably greeted with hearty laughter. He must be 
kilful dancer, a good mimic and a master of pantomime. In his acting, as in that of all the other performers, every motion and every gesture has a 
meaning. 


all lizard. There are many other remedies equally fantastic. 
all the Dutch East Indies the Bataks of Sumatra are the 
far-advanced in ready-made native remedies. The Javans 
d greatly on certain precious stones and on the saliva of 
ns and the parts of certain animals for their curative powers. 
neral, they fear the knives of white doctors, but once this 
ias been overcome, they will place themselves on the operat- 
ables with the greatest calm, often appearing to fall into 
by auto-suggestion before chloroform is administered. 

is natural that a people exposed to constant danger to their 
1 should have developed many simple means of protection. 
» of these methods are inadequate simply because they have 
scurate knowledge of human physiology, but in numerous 
in which their knowledge is commensurate with their reason- 
he results are often satisfactory. The toasting of an open 
id over a fire, to dry the wound, may sometimes work—and 
times not. The warming of a mother and her new-born 
on a bench over a slow fire may be helpful. Warmth is 
sary, and the great normal health and bodily strength of 
1 mothers enable them to avoid much of the great pain and 
isite agony undergone by western mothers. It is difficult for 
‘to believe that childbirth is a more casual event among more 
tive peoples than among the western peoples, who have 
ries of body-torturing clothes and habits to thank for the 
ness of their bodies. The Javan mother gives little thought 
ildbirth. Within a few days she is up and about and at work. 
e result is a race that is deteriorating neither in quality nor 
mber. The Javanese have not yet hit upon the moral maxims 
have converted the western world into a moralist’s heaven. 
know that over-indulgence in a virtue makes it a vice. 
ming back to the medicine women of the market-place in 
ja, | saw that they sold openly and without fear large va- 
s of poisons, such as arsenic, pounded glass and shredded 
oo. These women are said to be able to calculate to a 
y the effect of various poisons in inducing an apparently 
ent death. 

ter spending some time in the market I went on up to the 


Dutch Residency, and joined the rest of the party there. Presently 
a squad of envoys of the Sultan arrived, indicating that the Sultan 
would receive us. We followed them to the kraton in carriages. 

The imperial bodyguard, the same I had seen parading several 
days before, was drawn up in the aloonaloon, the large open space 
before the main palace building. On our appearance a terrific din 
was set up suddenly by the band of drummers, pipers and trumpet- 
ers. We were welcomed by the court master of ceremonies. 
Three young princes then came out of the building to welcome in 
person the Resident, who was dressed in an official uniform of 
black with gold lacing. Then we all entered the reception hall. 

We were surrounded by throngs of those who made their home 
within the walls of the kraton. Bright sarongs and jewelry glit- 
tered on both men and women. In the large yard were huge 
waringin trees in the shade of which clustered groups of respect- 
fully watchful court attendants. 

We crossed the reception hall, where a gamelan orchestra was 
playing gravely, and at the entrance to the throne room the 
Sultan himself came out and shook hands in European fashion 
with the Resident. The Resident was led to a chair on the 
sovereign’s left. The Ratu came forth then to greet the visitors, 
and after a few moments of solemn talk we all moved out to the 
edge of the large aloonaloon on the other side of the kraton. We 
were to review the palace troops. 

Several hundred men passed by. The imperial bodyguard led 
the way, attired in their short jackets and bunched-up sarongs. 
Long lances rested on their shoulders. The rest were mainly quite 
ordinary warriors with lances, krisses, and oversized daggers and 
scimitars. They were not very formidable as modern troops go, 
but nevertheless they presented a very impressive spectacle. We 
perspired mightily in our dress clothes and my collar wilted almost 
at once. 

Then we went back to the large hall. The sultan and the 
Resident, whom he called his Big Brother, walked arm-in-arm in 
most friendly fashion. The Sultan wore rings on every finger 
(long-nailed to indicate his noble birth), and jeweled necklaces 
about his neck. He had a short black jacket, with a small kris 
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stuck in the waistband. A white headdress surmounted his keen 
dark face. For the rest he had on a waist-band of violet and 
mauve, a narrow brown sarong over his shoulder and trousers of 
voluminous blue silk. 

Back in the hall there were speeches. Those who spoke to the 
Sultan addressed him in high Javanese, while he replied in low 
Javanese. Wine was served, the Sultan and his Big Brother 
drinking red, the rest of us, including the court, drinking white, 
as prescribed by adat, or tradition. 
Another procession now started, 
headed for a large hall on the other 
side of the great courtyard in 
the great courtyard in front of the 
palace. 

The Sultan and the Resident 
again marched arm in arm under 
the large golden umbrella, chatting 
now gravely, then again with gentle 
smiles on their lips. We followed 
along behind them. Directly be- 
hind us came a vast number of 
women of the court, holding in their 
hands the various emblems of dig- 
nity: golden figures of elephants, 
snakes, bulls, deer and fighting 
cocks. Some carried golden 
spittoons and pots of betel tobacco. 
Others carried bamboo baskets of 
fruit, flowers and scents. Behind 
them came many fully armed war- 
riors. 

Ahead swayed the golden um- 
brella, or payong. Rank is indicated 
in Java by such umbrellas. The 
Sultan uses a golden one; his first 
wife and her family use white; pro- 
vincial governors use green with a 
gold border; the Sultan’s sons use 
yellow. Rank is also shown by the 
manner of inserting the kris in the waistband, and in details of 
dress and headgear. 

Thus we came to the hall where the serimpi would dance. We 
entered the hall, grouped ourselves about, sat down on benches 
and mats, and the girls appeared. 

The serumpi were dressed, according to the dictates of ancient 
custom, in silk-woven petticoats, chiefly of green 
stamped with golden flowers. The waistband worn 
by these girls was of the Chindi pattern, and this 
day they wore a cistus composed of golden plates, 
thickly ornamented with jewels at the front. Their 
bodices were like corsets. They passed above the 
breast and under the arm, confining the waist into the 
smallest possible space. The ends of their robes fell 
in long graceful lines down the back to the floor. Three- 
fold necklaces, armbands, bracelets and tiaras comprised 
the jewelry, and the hair of the girls was studded with 
white and perfumed flowers. 

Two old women, their preceptresses, had opened a 
double door to let them in and they came gliding smoothly 
across the floor toward us. They sat down in a row 
facing the Sultan. The gamelan, composed of metallo- 
phone, Arabin violins, rehabs, gongs, drums and _ violas, 
began a slow measure, and the serimpi, in the most perfect 
unison, brought their hands together and slowly raised 
them to their foreheads in a salute of reverence. Then 
they rose and glided to and fro to the music. Their heels 
were lifted off the ground with each step, imparting a 
curious smoothness to their movements. 


BATIK MAKING 


The making of batik is one of the fine arts of Java. The 
gorgeously colored batik cloths are made by a complicated 
process of painting with wax and dyeing. 


unison and glided away across the floor. These dancers 
followed by a second and a third troupe of girls, each | 
behind it the intangible essence of an old civilization that i 
to produce an art of extraordinary perfection. 

Shortly after my first visit to the kraton, a friendship ¢ 
up between myself and the brother of the Sultan, Pan 
Hidisooryo. As a result I received a permit to the krato 
was even allowed to drive my car within its walls. One 
the Grand Hotel the representa 
of an American film company 
Dutchman, there to obtain 
reels, spoke to me. 

“You are the very man I Wa 
You are the only one who can 
into the palace. I can’t.” ( 
val was taking place in the kr 
next day, at which many respl 
costumes would be worn. 

“Well?” 

His manner became ingratia 
and he drew nearer. “Will you 
my camera with you and sho 
Tmeyey 

I began to form protest 
phrases in my mind, but he 
tinued: “Now, I’m sure it wi 
all right. They know you. ~ 
Sultan’s brother is your ff 
Why not?” ’ 

The idea grew upon me, so 
the next day, when I went 
festival, I had with me the 
of the apostle of the film art. 
the festival began, I set the- 
up and started cranking. Te 
plained matters to my friend, the 
royal brother, and he smiled it 
dulgently. I carried away with 
a goodly amount of footage, 
pleased the cameraman immensely. 

Besides the dances of the village girls and the Sultan’s seru 
the greatest national source of entertainment is the shadow pi 
generically called wayang. They originally developed as a me 
of calling up the spirits of the dead, and the chief perform 
the dalang, was a priest. ; 

But since that time they have grown into 0 
and-out theatrical performances and there 
numerous wayang troupes throughout the isla 

Actual wayang shows are divided into seven wW 
known classes. Among them are wayang pur 
the wayang kelitik or karucil, in which flat wo 
puppets are used; the wayang golek, with round dres 
up puppets; the wayang topeng, given by masked hum 
actors and dancers; and the wayang wong, with unmaskét 
actors and dancers. 

The material for the plots used in the various wayamfp 
dates back to the period of Hindu-Buddhistic colonizatt 
The wayang wong’is the most apt to be appreciated 
outside audiences; but the wayang purwa, an actual fo 
runner of our movies, inj which the shadows of leathitt 
puppets are thrown on the screen, is the oldest. Manip 
lation of the puppets lies in the hands of the dalang, whok 
voice, spirit and imagination lend color to the perfor 
ances. In achieving his effects he is assisted by a gamel 
ranged round him, while the audience is on the opposite 
side of the screen from him. 

When, little by little, the shows in which masked actot 
took part grew into public favor, the dalang fell aw 
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Their flexible young bodies flowed from one posture 
to another with strange compelling majesty. Through it 
all their eyes were fixed on the ground in modesty. The 
gamelan flowed, whispered, hurried and sank to a grave 
and measured rhythm. At the end of many minutes the 
girls again fell into their seated attitudes before their 
lord and again they made the respectful salute. Thus 
they sat until the Sultan gave a signal. They arose in 


The Javanese chil- 
dren with their 


colorful _sarongs 
and their little 
parasols are 
among the most 
attractive young- 
sters in the 
Orient. 


somewhat from his pristine glory. Later an additiot 
blow was dealt to his prestige with the growth of 
wayang wong of unmasked actors and dancers. . 
It was customary, once every ten years in the Sulte 
of Djocja’s court, for a great wayang wong lasting fo 
days to be given in which the members of the royal hous 
hold participated. On this occasion traditional pla 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A YAQUI PASSION PLAY IN ARIZONA 


The Primitive Religious Pageant at Barrio Pascua—Mingled Paganism and 


Christianity—Savage Pantomimes and Dances 


By BERNICE CosULICH 


UCKED in among the cacti the sixteenth century pushed their way over the Camino Real 
on the sun-bathed desert a from Mexico City to Sonora and Arizona. In this Passion Play 
mile north of Tucson, Ari- is a startling beauty and savage force which one may not soon 
zona, is a little village called Bar- forget. 
rio Pascua. Its sonorous name Spirituality is not thought to be one of the possessions of the 
appears on no map, the United Yaquis. In their own country, the Indians have as bad a reputa- 
States census does not include its tion as the Apaches had in the United States years ago. They 
residents, and few are Mexico’s bad boys—the trouble-makers who blow spit-balls 


young aristocrat depicts in pantomime 
jursuit and slaying of a deer. A deer’s 
| is strapped to his own. From his waist 
a dozen deer hoofs handed down to him 
by his illustrious forebears. 


know of its existence. 

It is a shabby, ugly 
hamlet clinging apolo- 
getically to the back 
yard of the modern 
city, yet it is the cap- 
ital of refugee Yaqui 
Indians from Mexico 
who live as squatters 
in Arizona. Its central 
plaza is uninvitingly 
bare and on its west- 


--ern side is a church 


built of railroad ties 
and flattened-out gas- 
oline tin cans. The 
few houses on twist- 
ing lanes are small, 
fashioned of cast-off 
materials. Small gar- 
dens are fenced in 
against jack-rabbits 
by ocotillo cacti. .A 
moss-grown irrigation 


provides water for the few hundred inhabitants who live 


y near the majestic mountains. 


rrio Pascua is apparently about the last place to commend to 
yveler. Of the fifty-two weeks in the year, there is only one 
the ‘village and its people are worth visiting—Holy Week at 


1 


this strange setting each year these Yaqui Indians give a 


on Play which is 
f the most amaz- 
lepictions of the 
cution, death and 
rection of Christ 
1 one may hope 
ee lt as-not the 
ed dramatic pro- 
on of the Ober- 
srgau actors, and 
ull its Christian 
2 it seems little 
d to anything 
‘ed peoples know. 
a queer mixture 
christianity and 
ric, tribal ritual. 
pantomime, 
ing, weird music 


at governmental authority, law and order. 

In the spring of 1929, I traveled through the ancestral home- 
land of the Yaqui in Sonora, Mexico. Not one word of praise 
did I hear of him. In fact, our train had a final coach carrying 
soldiers to protect us from him. Appalling were the stories I 
heard from mining engineers and haciendados of the savage 
cruelty of the Yaqui. These struck my ears as in sharp con- 
trast to the docile and law-abiding qualities of the Yaqui in 
Arizona. History gives explanation for this rebellion against the 
yor, or white enemy. 

For centuries, the Yaqui Indians lived in Sonora along the 
river named for them and in the Sierra Tarahumare mountains. 
They hunted game in mountains and valleys, and fished in the 
Gulf of California. Rich mines yielded ores with which to 
bedeck themselves or trade with other tribes. 

In the sixteenth century arrived the Spaniard in Nueva Espana. 
Guzman was the first of these to betray the Indians, and he 
shipped thousands to central Mexico as slaves. Cabeza de Vaca 
in 1532 found the Yaqui living in canyon retreats, fearful of the 
white man. When Coronado pushed northward toward Pimeria 
Alta to find the Seven Cities of Cibola, the Yaqui had come out 
of hiding and was aggressively belligerent. The Spanish padres, 
Kino, Fray Garcés and others, had difficulty during decades after 
in making converts of these fierce people who resisted the cur- 
tailment of their hunting grounds and the taking over of their 
mines by Spanish grandees. 

This was the beginning of rebelliousness on the part of the 
Yaquis. Since then, they have brought nothing but trouble to 
Mexico. Diaz tried to pacify them by setting aside eight pueblos 
with several miles of territory about each. Some of these pueblos 
I visited and they were always on poor land, away from good 

hunting grounds and 

mines. It took fifty 

| years for Liaz’ order 

to be enforced. The 

Indians resented not 

only the delay, but the 

humiliation of ances- 

tral lands grudgingly 
handed out to them. 

No more had the 
lands been set aside 
than the Mexican 
government tried to 
get it back again. 
Thousands of Yaquis 
were shipped to Yu- 
catan and dumped 
downamong the 
_ ee Mayan ruins to shift 


intricate dance 
have’ been part 
Yaqui tradition 
olklore since the 
sescan padres of 


THE PASSION PLAY AT BARRIO PASCUA for themselves. Iven 


f ary. Beret sh lbs ‘ exportation did not 
The second act of the Passion Play is given on Thursday. The evil spirits with their masks he Y. ; aS. 
; ‘ : : : : stop the Yaqui reign 

and rasping sticks proceed to the Garden of Gethsemane in their search for Christ, who is f SiG < 
at the Last Supper. The mummers, or Fariseos, are seen here setting forth from the little oft terror in onora. 
church built of railroad ties and covered with brush. In 1903, the govern- 
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THE BATTALION OF EVIL 


city. 
The spirits of evil march down the Via Crucis dressed in costumes designed to represent all that is fiendish The first act, if it may be ¢ 
and malevolent. Their crude and grotesque masks are homemade; their rasping sticks and the seed pods that, of the Passion Play, o¢ 


tied around their ankles give forth a continuous sound. In the fury of their dances, as they tear down the 
crosses on the Via Crucis, they occasionally strike the saintly worshipers. 


ment tried a policy of extermination, quite as we did with the 
Apache. Thousands were massacred at Mazaton mountain and 
thousands more were captured and marched to Hermosillo. That 
long journey under Mexican guards is comparable to the cruelty 
of the march of Russian exiles to Siberia. With the strength of 
the tribe broken a peace treaty was signed in Hermosillo. Today, 
while not openly at war with the yori, the Yaqui chiefs often call 
their braves together and swoop down on mining camps, trains 
or villages to leave death and destruction behind. 

It was the result of these persecutions which sent a small group 
of Yaquis into the United States for protection, 
peace and safe pursuance of life. 

A better-behaved group of citizens could not be 
asked than these m:n and women in Arizona. 
The men find employment at whatever task they 
can and the women become maids or washwomen. 
Barrio Pascua is conducted as the humble capital 
in the new land of the Nacién of several hundred 
Yaquis. At this capital is a chief, a council which 
settles tribal disputes and keeps members of the 
Nacion in order, a maestro and a monarco, the 
last two being teacher and dance governor. 

The Yaqui has been considered a member of 
the Roman Catholic church for the past four 
hundred years, yet, for centuries, no attention 
has been paid him. Consequently, the pagan 
feasts and season dances have been woven into 
the Christian teachings which the Francescans 
gave them. These dances ave the highest esthetic 
expression of an uncivilized, illiterate people. 
They express all the emotions of pleasure, distress 
and joyous abandon known to a Yaqui. He 
leaves little doubt as to the meaning of any of 
his dances and their realism is sometimes dis- 
pleasing to the prudish. 

From the first Friday of Lent the men of 
Barrio Pascua begin the minor observations in 


Passion Play. The men sel 
| way of the cross or the Via ( 
or Via Calvarii. This ext 
northward from the village 
the desert and circles back fo} 
plaza. At the fourteen sf 
the cacti and brush are ¢ 
away and a wooden cross is 
the adobe earth. As the week 
Lent go by a path connectir 
crosses is worn on the deser 
by the feet of those in the 
cessions. It is an impressi 
to" see these — fourteen 
cresses silhouetted against th 
With the beginning of 
Week, the poputation of 
Pascua increases rapidly. 
Yaqui Passion Play is the o 
for an annual homecoming ai 
union of the Nacién. Thos 
work in cotton fields, men i 
per mines at Bisbee and Ajo, 
in truck gardens at Phoeni 
Yuma, quit their jobs. Their 
ilies climb into rickety 
drawn by mangy horses or 
keys and, sitting on their 
possessions, drive hundreds 
miles to be present at their ca 


late Wednesday afternoon follo 
ing Palm Sunday. There is 
definite hour for any of these 
formances. To the impatient American there seems little rl 
or reason to the preliminary proceedings. The Yaquis mill a 
the plaza; a few of the dancers saunter by in their queer costw 
every step punctuated by the sound of the seed pods, § 
rattles or deer hoofs about their legs and waists. Group 
women in black rebosos stir small fires and smelly foods siza 
on tin pans. An occasional dog fight is the only excitement. © 

While waiting I went into the shadowed darkness of the | 
church of railroad ties. I was startled to see the inner 
papered with old newspapers, the glaring headlines of mur¢ 


THE HUMILIATION OF JUDAS 


the church of railroad ties in the plaza. The In the fourth act of the Passion Play, Judas is led about the plaza on a little donkey to receive 


Indian women have no part in the dances and 
only at a few times do they take part in the 


the final derision of the Yaquis before he is burned in effigy. He carries a lance, his evil 
rasping stick hangs from his belt and around his neck is hung what represents a prayer-book 


but is, in reality, an old arithmetic. 
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r @idents, divorces, and meet- 

f Congress in strange con- 
s§to the little altar where 
King candles gave a shim- 
eye, alive quality to paper 
wes and plaster saints. There 
sygno benches, the worshiper 
le@ng in the dust. 
Agif some central power had 
tired them together like a 
aget, the procession formed 
tHut a signal before the 
ugh. 

ep visitation to the Via Cru- 
3 to be made. Leading the 
a@ssion is the tribe’s maestro. 
s followed by the cross- 
apr, two men with lighted 
p@s and four women carrying 
eatue of the Virgin Mother, 
d§ed in a blue China silk dress 
ah is protected from the sun 
canopy. Members of the 
bania de Jesus follow with 
immer. Chanters and mem- 
of the Nacion follow. 
Git over the desert, just as 
sun touches the tops of the 
ern mountains, proceed the 
on worshipers. The idle in- 
ion of a few moments be- 
is gone; all are intent on the 
Crucis, listening to the mae- 


joining in the mass song's 1n 

ge, foreign cadence. 

st as the party reaches the eleventh cross commemorating 
st’s crucifixion, there comes from among the cacti and bushes 
the desert an unexpected party. These are the Fariseos, 
arenos and Pilatos. They represent the evil spirits and per- 
tors of Christ, and are usually called mummers. The men 
dressed grotesquely with animal masks over their faces. Those 


eS Sa Fi ig 5 eS ay is 


AT THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


THE DANCE OF THE GOOD ANGELS 


The Matachin dances, which are the most colorful of the whole play, symbolize the joyfulness of good as opposed 
to the ugliness and misery of evil. On their heads the dancers wear helmets of paper and artificial flowers. In one 
ae ; hand they carry feathered sticks and in the other round seed gourds which they rattle in rhythm with the 
reciting Spanish prayers music of the little orchestra of violin, guitar and harp. 


who do not wear masks cover their heads with old hats and 
shawls. In the hand of each is a colored rasping stick or noisy 
gourd; about their waists are strings of pebbles on buckskin 
thongs; around their legs are dried seed pods. They prance and 
dance, chant loudly and try to break up the party of true wor- 
shipers, just as the disbelievers in the time of Christ. 

It is considered a disgrace to be chosen by the monarco or 
dance governor to play the part of a Farisco. 
Only those who have committed some crime in 
the Nacién during the past year are selected. 
They must carry through the role as penance for 
their sins, so they cover their faces in shame. The 
masks represent evil as an ugly, animal-like 
quality. 

The greatest disgrace of all, to a Yaqui, falls 
to the man who must play the role of Judas 
Iscariot. His identity is known only to the chief, 
the council of the Nacién, the monarco and 
maestro. 

Not heeding the evil spirits, the procession 
continues on its way past the other crosses and 
back to the church just as the last flaming color 
is drained from the sky. The mummers en- 
deavor to prevent the return of the statue of the 
Virgin Mary to the church. They throw them- 
selves on the ground or howl like animals as they 
prance before the statue and the Compania de 
Jesus, which sorrowfully places the figure at last 
in the church. 

Immediately follows the Tenebrae, quite as the 
Catholic church observes it. The maestro says 
the Psalms and after each verse one of the fifteen 
candles on the altar is extinguished. Before the 
final Psalm men enter the church with green 
boughs and decorate the place where the last 
candle stood. This candle is placed, lighted, be- 
hind the altar, denoting the light of Christ leav- 
ing the world in darkness. 


“And they came unto a place which was named Gethsemane; and He said unto His disciples, While this symbolic service is conducted, the 


‘Sit ye here, while I pray.’”’ With bowed head the Indian who has been given the role of 
representing the spirit of Christ blesses the bowed and sorrowful Compania de Jests during 


the presentation of the darkest act of the Passion Play. 


evil spirits are outside the church in the half 
darkness disporting themselves in a mad whirl of 
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dancing. There is no music. Their sandaled or bare feet beat | branches, comes the silent man holding the crucifix. Sad-f 
rhythmically on the ground, gourds and rattlers keeping time. he regards the dancing figures and in a lull asks, “Whom seek ye? 
Rasping sticks strike any worshiper who passes. With no warn- “Jesus, comes the cry, as from one throat. 
ing the dancing stops. The worshippers and evil spirits depart Evil and good stand as if weighing the value of one anothe 
into the inky blackness. Pres- There is a breaking up of fh 
ently lights in the small homes ranks of evil before the s 
prick the darkness and camp- : gaze of the Christ-spirit. 
fires spring up near wagons on slowly the Pilatos begin # 
the chill desert. The service chant, sandaled feet drag 
for the day is over. the earth, the cry grows lou 
On the next day, Thursday, feet stamp defiantly. Wil 
the second act is given. This is rush the entire party falls 
the impressive scene in the Gar- the Christ-spirit and the ( 
den of Gethsemane. It may den is torn to shreds. 1 
be presented any time from sun- mers throw themselves on 
set until ten o’clock at night ground, howling like anim 
and has been known to be given barking like coyotes, giving 
at midnight. wailing calls of beasts j 
There is the same delay and birds. The Compania de Je 
apparent lack of preparation of remains fixed to one spot. 
the previous day. Eventually, The last branch torn asun 
a party of Yaquis appear with and the Christ-spirit§ 
young saplings, on which are rounded by the evil ones, 
tender new leaves. These are procession moves toward fh 
set in shallow holes in a com- church. Facing them on a knol 
pact circle to symbolize the Gar- of ground stood a lone figu 
den of Gethsemane. This cre- the tribal maestro, who be 
ated, the mummers or Fariseos to intone the Fiftieth Psalit 
dance and prance down the Via Miserere Mei, Deus—in a ¢ 
Crucis searching wildly for voice. 
some one. There are no words The whole scene had been 
spoken but the pantomime is ef- dramatically forceful that 
fected. The Compania de Jesus could not entirely blame 1 
tries to shield each cross, but chill’ desert night air for 
they are thrust aside at each of shiver that ran through iy 
the fourteen stations. This body. As I watched that § 
symbolizes the journey of evil gle, prophetic figure standing 


spirits seeking Christ, who is the knoll, the dancers and efi 

at the Last Supper. The party TRIBAL DANCERS spirits became enveloped int 

returns to the church. Paganism and Christianity are strangely mingled in the Yaqui distant blackness of night. 
Before the low building with Passion Play. At the conclusion of the ceremonies the tribal dancers fearful quiet settled over 

i tee : interpret the age-old legends of their people. Every step in their : 

Its Cross against the Sky stands varied and complicated dances is designed to bring into play the desert. The ROE pee eas 

a man with a crucifix in his bells hanging from their waists and the seed pods about their legs. and nothing remained but 

hand. His head is bowed over ' await the coming of Good F 

a white shirt, he seems humbled day. 

to have been given this role of presenting the spirit of Christ. The sunshine of Friday is mocked by the blackness of evel 

He slowly walks across the plaza, followed by the Compania de thing at Barrio Pascua. The women are dressed entirely in blac 

Jesus. Black crosses hang outside the small houses. The church: 
“And they came unto a place which was named Geth- shrouded in gloom. The Virgin Mother’s blue dress is f 


semane; and He said unto His disciples, ‘Sit ye here, while 
I pray.’’ 

No word is spoken. Silently the man with the crucifix 
parts the branches and walks alone into the circle. The 
company of worshipers remain at a distance, bowed, sor- 
rowtful, waiting. 

Then suddenly, springing with low growls from their 
desert hiding places, come the Nazarenos. Their masks 
take on a weird appearance in the half-light of night ; 
their rasping sticks and rattles echo loudly in the 
hush of the young evening. They dance with 
satanic glee toward the Garden, retreating and 
advancing in uncertain order as their shouts be- 
come louder. Their sticks beat more jarringly 
and their dance steps increase in tempo and in- 
tricacy. A drum beats and a flute plays sharply. 
One Fariseo carries a banner, symbol of Pilate’s 
soldiers. Judas leads the dance. 

“And straightway . .. cometh Judas, one of 
the twelve, and with him a multitude with swords 
and staves.” 


placed by one of black silk. The altar clothes of white ha 
given way to black crépe paper ; the artificial flowers are got 
Even the brown, moon-faced Yaqui children seem st 
dued, their voices hushed. ; 
In middle afternoon the last procession of the V 

» Crucis is made, the canopied figure of the Virgin Ma 
carried by women whose black hair falls over the 
shoulders. In their hands are gilt crowns. 
When the procession is well on the Via Crucis, fo 
men come from the church dressed in white.. In the 
heads are crowns of cacti thorns and they carry 
shrouded bier. This they take to the eleventh stati¢ 
which marks the symbolic spot of Christ’s crue 
fixion, where it is set on the ground awaiting t 
coming of the Compania de Jesus. As the pat 
reaches the bier the crucifix carried by the Chris 
spirit of the evening before is placed on it, syn 
bol of Christ’s body. The four men carry th 
bier to the church, where it is placed on a table 
four candles tied with black at head and foot an 
With wild whoops such as only Indians can give, four waka stationed as guards. : : 
the evil ones dash up and surround the Garden. Ror Immediately, the evil spirits 1n their masks begin 
a moment there is silence, deep, dramatic after the A veteran and aristo- fiendish dance down the Via Crucis, tearing dow 
din. The Compaitia de Jestis sways restlessly, but crat of the tribe, this crosses and dancing with glee at the triumph of ev! 
apparently powerless to help. Once again the noise Indian is still one of — Worshippers follow and green boughs cover the fallé 


“ : ; the Yaquis’ most skill- 
ceases. From the Garden’s circle, parting the : fal daneeeae (Continued on page 54) 
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“Mohammedan landowner 
umber merchant had his 
ficent new villa. He was 
a of a Cherkess chief who 
migrated to Turkey at the 
ision of the mountain wars 
Caucasus against Russia. 
I marveled at as a little 
nd the playmate of Murad, 
n of our wealthy Moham- 
n neighbor, were not the 
rds of fruit trees planted 
jultivated according to the 
methods of French pom- 
and landscape gardening, 
the charming kiosks and 
ains among the artificially 
2d pine woods, nor the sul- 
-een houses—but the beau- 
tower that shot upwards 
the roof of the villa. For, 
this tower we could see 
particularly clear day the 
barrier of the Caucasus on 
listant horizon in the east, 
ad the peaceful bays of 
stan with their white sail- 
s that floated like graceful 
is on deep blue lagoons. 
(Cherkess neighbor had built 
tower to be closer in exile 
is beloved mountains. . It 
ir occurred to me then that 
» day I would actually reach 
© phantom-like peaks and 
trate into their sanctuaries. 
mong my most capital ad- 
ures I count my walking 
1 Tiflis to Vladikavkaz by 
Krestovaya Pass and 
ugh the Daryal Gorge. The 
way that unites these two 
s is two hundred fourteen 
neters long and is known as 
Voyenno-Gruzinskaya 
oga, the Georgian Military 
d. It is a marvel of road 
neering and it took Russia 
rether eighty years to build 
here is nothing quite like 
rywhere else in the world. 
qualification “Military” is 
yrtant as we presently shall 


e left Tiflis late one eve- 

on the train going to 
im. Our second stop was 
chet, twenty kilometers 
h of Tiflis. Here we set 
on our journey on foot to 
ikavkaz. Mtskhet, now a 


EAR my grandfather’s estate at Zephanoz, a mountain 
village that served during the hot summer months as a 
resort for the wealthier classes of the city of Trebizond, 
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Caucasus—From Holy Wars to Communism 


By Epwarb SURMELIAN 


© Ewing Galloway 


As a rule, the Georgians are well built with swarthy complexions and 
dark, flashing eyes. A typical peasant, this fellow wears the huge sheep- 
skin hat, one of the most picturesque features of the traditional costume. 
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ACROSS THE SPINE OF THE CAUCASUS 


Russia’s Historic Highway to Georgia—Ancient Towns and Tribes of the 


village with picturesque squalid lanes and creaking two-wheeled 
buffalo carts, is the cradle of the history and culture of Georgia 
and until the fifth century A.D. was its capital. 


It is probably 
the oldest town in the world; 
its grounds have been sacred 
since the days of the fire wor- 
shipers. Of its many historic 
monuments the best preserved 
is the old patriarchal cathedral 
standing in the center of the 
village, the Sveti Tskhoveli, 
dedicated to the memory of the 
twelve apostles. Originally built 
of wood in the third century, 
rebuilt of stone as a cathedral 
in the fifth, it was completely 
destroyed during the invasion 
of Tamerlane. In its present 
impressive form, a masterpiece 
of Georgian architecture, sur- 
rounded by a great fortress wall 
with batteries and towers, it 
dates back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contains the tombs of 
the Georgian kings. 

The first town we reached 
after leaving Mtskhet was An- 
anur, where we put up at the 
inn. A Caucasian road inn is 
generally a wooden building, its 
cool dark air always smelling of 
wine. Horses with gorgeous 
saddles are tied to posts and the 
trunks of trees in the yard. As 
you enter, your hear guttural 
voices: their owners are inside, 
seated round a solid dirty table, 
busy passing around the wine 
pitcher. They are burly fellows 
with bushy black eyebrows. Be- 
sides the wine pitcher there is 
always a steaming samovar, a 
Russian acquisition. On the 
walls and here and there on the 
floor are spread skins of beasts 
from the Caucasian wilds— 
bears, wild boars, deers, foxes. 
Above the counter is nailed the 
branching horned head of a fav- 
orite forest denizen, and here 
and there, the stuffed skins of 
eagles and hawks. “Georgia 
provides the best hawks in the 
world,” stated that veteran 
traveler, Marco Polo. 

Ananur now is an insignifi- 
cant place, but once it was a 
stronghold, the residence of the 
mighty Aragva Eristavs, heredi- 
tary governors of the whole 
region who guarded with their 
troops the frontier of Georgia 
against the raids of the tribes 
in the north. The ruined palace 
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ALONG THE GEORGIAN MILITARY ROAD 


Tzarist Russia built the famous military highway across the Caucasus to enable her to complete her subjugation of 
the rebellious mountain tribes and to insure her military supremacy in Georgia. A marvel of engineering, the great 
highway winds its way over the mountain barrier between Europe and Asia, connecting Tiflis with Vladikavkaz. 


and the old fortress with its church and guard tower still stand. 
The old King Irakly II, deserted by all his sons, retired to this 
stronghold when the Persian Shah Agha Muhammad Khan sacked 
Tiflis. Then with a reorganized army Irakly came forth and routed 
the vast hordes of Agha Muhammad and drove them out of 
Georgia. “Moi en Europe,” Frederick the Great is reported to 
have said of this old lion, “et en Asie Vinvincible Hercule, roi de 
Géorgie.” Irakly’s fame was widespread in Europe and he figures 
in Lessing’s drama Minna von Barnhelim. 

From Ananur we proceeded to Passanaur, which we reached late 
in the evening. Up to this point in our journey we had hardly seen 
any real mountains, and we seemed to be traveling through bird- 
haunted groves, through a veritable summer park. Were we 
really in the Caucasus? But as we set out from Passanaur the 
next day the scenery began to be barer and grimmer. At noon we 
reached Mleti, a peaceful, charming place with white two-storied 
houses with verandas, and cool, tree-shadowed lanes. Mleti is the 
largest station on the route next to Dushet. We feasted in the 
station restaurant and continued our walk. The highway soon 
became a bewilderingly magnificent zigzag up the escarpments of 
a steep, bare mountain. Higher and higher we climbed, and snow- 
capped summits suddenly made their stern appearance. 

Towards evening we reached Gudaur. Gudaur is the highest 
station on the route. From the square of the station, on top of 
a precipice, unfolded before our eyes the mighty framework of 
the main range with its dazzling peaks. We seemed to stand 
on the roof of the world. There was a fountain behind the house 
where we took up quarters for the night, the water spurting out 
from the rocky base of a huge, absolutely bare, slate-colored 
mountain. The water was so cold, that, to use a Caucasian idiom, 
if a cucumber or watermelon were to be dropped into it, it would 
have split and cracked to pieces. 

At some distance from Gudaur the road passed through a débris 
of rocks, then through the Chertova Dolina, the “Devil’s Valley,” 
and led upwards along the edge of giddy precipices, here and 
there flanked with walls. We reached the summit, which opened 


out before us like a 
plateau hung in the air 
covered with a crust of: 
Yes, we stood at the fa 
Krestovaya—Cross— 
over the main watersh 
the Caucasus, the tradi 
boundary between Asia _ 
Europe. Amazed, and 
lieving, we stopped 
looked around. <A spit 
loneliness and vastness 
us. We were surround 
all sides by gleaming wk 
peaks. We marveled at 
geologic forces that er 
this gigantic, sublime 
rama. Silently we res 
our walk, our feet sinki 
the blizzard-swept crust. 
mountains, all so stark 
pure white, and as if fi 
ing in a realm of myst 
seemed to be moving a 
with us. On one side of 
road, at some distance away, 
we saw an ancient stone 
cross. The Russians ha 
built on this Pass the ite 
evitable road barracks. ; 

As we descended down 
the zigzags we felt as if] 
had just taken a pilgrime 
to some sacred _ place 
now, purified, were returir 
ing back to the world. The 
winding road passed throug 
tunnels and galleries to pr 
tect it against falling ston 
and avalanches, which offte 
plunge from the heights with a mighty crash to the ravines belo 
As we approached Kobi we saw in the distance ahead of | 
majestic Kazbek, king of the Caucasus mountains, its lofty he 
wreathed in a garland of clouds. 

Without stopping at Kobi, a gloomy Ossete village and ot 
of the post stations on the route, we continued our jourm 
Kazbek moved now closer and closer to us, rising in all i 
snow-robed dignity. 

We took up quarters on the upper story of the post wht 
here resembled a regular hotel with iron bedsteads, clean sheets 
and towels, and various city luxuries. After a good supper ¥ 
went out to take a look at the village—a charming place, typicall 
Georgian. The Georgians call Kazbek village Stephen-Tsmind 
St. Stephen’s, and the mountain itself Mkin-vari. The Ossett 
call it Urs-Khokh, White Mountain; also Khreste-Tsub, Christ 
Mountain. Kazbek is a Russian appellation after the name 
a native prince, one Kazbek, the name of many of the inhabitant 
in the village. One of these Kazbeks was Alexander Kazbek, poe 
patriot, mountain philosopher, who lies buried in the churel 
yard of the village, with a monument facing his beloved mountaif 

The next morning from my window I looked and looked a 
this double-coned Ararat of the Caucasus towering above th 
village in all its pristine beauty. The snow buttresses terrac 
upon its slopes and its fissures filled with enormous firths of 
—eight glaciers flow down from its height—vastly gleamed if 
the morning sun. To this mountain, A*schylus tells us, Prome 
theus was bound. 

The highest mountain of the Caucasus as well as of Europt 
is Elbruz, “White Breasts.” It is the sacred mountain of the Cher 
kesses on whose top is enthroned the Lord of the World. There 
are six other peaks higher than Kazbek; but Kazbek nevertheles: 
is the best known, and by the natives the most revered. In fact 
the peaks higher than Kazbek, with the obvious exception 01 
Elbruz, were unknown and were discovered and explored within 
recent times. Among its treasures in monastic times Kazbek was 
reputed to contain the Cradle of Christ and Abraham’s Tent, 
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ch hermits could 
from a_ celebrated 
by means of an iron 
sible, like the golden 
vering in a temple 
crystal castle on its 
especially pious per- 


we 


.ffr imbibing a due 
yum of wine to warm up 


ttering of our teeth, 
out on our march to 
wwkaz. About half a 
pyond the station we 
over the Kazbek 
then through a semi- 
threatened by over- 
~ rocks and known as 


etween Georgia and 

On our left was now 
orth Ossetian Autono- 
Region, on our right 
ngush Autonomous 


sing through the Cher- 
Torota, ‘““Devil’s Gate,” 


ll Gorge, | the 
So Dhe “Alan skoad.” 
‘avine cuts through the 
at the very center, al- 
at an equal distance 
the Black Sea and 
Caspian, and is the 
clearly marked fissure 
gh the nine-hundred- 
ong glittering rampart. 
ce most ancient times 
orge has been recognized as the passage from the wind- 
- Scythian steppes in the north to the smiling valleys of fair 
Ria in the south—and vice versa. In the north roamed law- 
ree people who cared not for the Shah-in-Shah. The gorge 
ry narrow, and gray-pink granite cliffs, sharp and pointed 
now and then covered with straggling mountain pines, rose 
housand feet high from the level of the river on both sides 
The gorge is about five miles long, and we came out of it 
a sense of relief. On entering again into the open world we 
the Russian Daryal fortress, its brick walls loopholed for 
cetry. Opposite it, high up on the top of a cliff, we saw the 
s of Tamara’s Castle, an old Georgian guard tower, immor- 
2d by Lermontov in his masterpiece, “The Demon.” 

1e Russians first crossed the mountains through this gorge 
t Todtleben, the famous captor of Berlin, in 1760, who, at 
nead of four hundred men and four guns, entered Georgia 
fought with the hard-pressed Georgians against the Turks. 
‘e was no road; just a bridle-path fraught with every natural 
er and constantly harassed by lawless bands of mountaineers. 
bridle-path was Russia’s only means of communication with 
s, the capital of Orthodox Georgia she had taken under her 
ection. Count Paul Potiomkin (Potemkin), first viceroy of 
“aucasus and cousin of Catherine’s favorite lover of the same 
>, built the fortress Vladikavkaz in the center of the great 
ack Line, a chain of forts and stanitsas, or military-agricul- 
settlements, stretching from the Black Sea to the Caspian. 
employing eight hundred soldiers Potiomkin hurriedly con- 
-d the bridle-path into a fairly passable road, and in an 
rial carriage drawn by eight horses drove to Tiflis. 

; Russia began the conquest of the Caucasus, the Georgians 
the Armenians welcomed her as their liberator, but the Mo- 
medan mountaineers in the center, between the Cossack Line 
the Georgians and Armenians in the south, were determined 
ie in defending their liberty rather than submit to a Giaour 


the natives as “Christ’s Mountain,” 
of Christ and Abraham’s Tent. 


Though Mount Kazbek is not the highest mountain in the Caucasus, it is one of the most famous. 
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A WHITE GIANT OF THE CAUCASUS 


It is known to 


and in monastic times it was reputed to contain among its treasures the Cradle 
In the foreground is seen the old village of Kazbek and high on the rock to the 
left stand the ruins of an ancient church. 


power. Their long struggle for freedom was incredibly heroic. 

At Aldi in the mountains of Chechnia, Sheikh-Mansur began 
to preach the Ghagavat or Holy War against the Russian swine. 
The Chechens en masse went over to him, soon to be joined by 
Lesghians, Kabards, Kumuiks. Potiomkin sent an expedition 
against Sheikh-Mansur, and the Russians succeeded in storming 
and burning Aldi, but Sheikh-Mansur escaped, and as the vic- 
torious Russians were returning through the dense forests to their 
base, he cut off their way and almost annihilated them. Among 
the few Russians who escaped was a young Georgian officer, Prince 
Bagration, years after to become the hero of Borodino, when 
Napoleon defeated the Russians, as readers of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace will remember. Later Sheikh-Mansur appeared in Cir- 
cassia at the head of the Cherkesses, raiding the stanitsas across 
the Kuban and carrying off prisoners and whole flocks of cattle. 
He was finally captured in the Russo-Turkish war of 1787 at the 
third storming and final capture of Anapa, now a peaceful health 
resort on the Black Sea, but then a first-class Turkish fortress 
built by French engineers. Sheikh-Mansur died in exle in the 
Solovietsk monastery in the White Sea. 

The Russians continued to improve and fortify the Georgian 
road. In the mountains was now brewing up a politico-religious 
movement known as Muridism, based on the mystic precepts of the 
Tarikat, a system of doctrines in Mohammedan theology. Ghazi 
Mulla became the first Murid Imam. A man learned and ignor- 
ant, eloquent and silent, ever somber and ever brave, he fell in 
battle against the Russians. Hamzad Bek was chosen to succeed 
him as Imam, to be assassinated while praying in the mosque, by 
Hadgi Murad, a personal enemy. The third and the last and the 
greatest of the Murid Imams was Shamyl, born Ali. 

Shamyl was born in 1798 of Avar stock in the Daghestan aoul, 
or village, of Ghimri, situated on the river Sulak. He studied 
Arabic grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and along with Ghazi Mulla, 
his chum at Ghimri, was initiated into the principles of Muridism, 
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TRAPPINGS OF THE PAST 


Until comparatively recent times, the Ingushes and the Khevsurs used to carry shields and 
According to a popular belief in Georgia, these people are lineal 
descendants of the Crusaders who passed through the Caucasus on their way to the Holy 
Land. Medieval trappings obviously have no place in the Bolshevik régime and the old 


wear coats of mail. 


costumes are rapidly disappearing. 
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A TRIBESMAN OF THE HINTERLANDS 


For centuries, many tribes speaking different dialects have been locked 
in the high and rugged valleys of the Caucasus closed to the influences of 


civilization. The present problem of the Soviet Government is to win 
these primitive people over to the doctrines of Communism. This 
Caucasian mountaineer was photographed by one of the government ex- 
ploratory expeditions in the remote and little-known sections of Georgia. 


took up the career of preaching, and soon after entered the field 
against the Russians. As a child Shamyl was pale and sickly, 
but by dint of constant exercise such as fencing, jumping, run- 
ning and horsemanship, he developed into an agile, powerful 
youth. As a swordsman he had no equal. At Ghimri, in the 
disastrous battle in which Ghazi Mulla heroically fell, Shamy]l, 
surrounded by the Russians, cut down three of them one after 
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the other, but a fourth bayoneted him, thes 
long Muscovite steel cutting its way clear thr 
his right lung. Shamyl got hold of the & 
with his right hand, with his terrible left cuty 
its owner, and escaped to the forest. 

In physical appearance Shamyl was a my 
finely chiseled features, reddish beard, smallg 
teeth and elegant white hands. A bom] 
of men, he knew how to inspire people 
religious fervor and unite in a common 
tribes never before united. But as the sim 
with Russia became more and more difical 
kept his authority over the exhausied @ 
taineers through a system oi pitiless terror 
executioner, holding aloft a terrible axe, ag 
panied him wherever he went, lopping off & 
and heads at the slightest suspicion of disigj 
to him and the cause. 

The campaigns of Shamyl, thrilling, ham 
ing and desperate affairs, fill several volume 
military reports and personal narratives. 
sides were merciless. The Russians 
under foot the young corn of the mountam 
tore up the vines, cut down the fruit tree 
drove away the sheep and cattle so as toa 
the people to death or force them to submuss 
The herculean General Yermolov hanged @ 
terrorized them and won their fearful ré 
and even admiration. 

The mountaineers in their turn were pa 
and again annihilated whole armies led by 
best generals of Russia. They carried off} 
oners—Shamyl’s capture of the Georgian 9 
cesses Chavchavadze and Orbeliani, with chi 
nurse, and French governess, would make a mf 
drama of the first order—devastated with fire 
ghanjals, the terrible long Caucasian daggers, towns and sé 
ments; replied to the enemy’s artillery with their deadly rifles 
swords ; kept their prisoners in foul pits and massacred them 
spread terror all around their impregnable country. 

The final subjection of the mountaineers was brought about 
as much by force of arms as through the science of engineet 
By converting the Georgian road into a first-class military higit 
Russia sealed the doom oi the insurgents, as Shamyl thus was§ 
vented from uniting his forces in Daghestan and Chechnia with 
formidable Cherkesses to the left of this road. Had Shamyl 
ceeded in bridging this gap during the Crimean war as he attem 
several times, the result of the Holy War might have been diftet 
Shamyl at last, after leading the faithful for over a quarter®™ 
century, bowed before the colossal might of the Musce 
Deserted by his people, he was driven with some four hum 
Murids to the aoul of Gunib, his last stronghold. In order to 
his wives and children, he agreed to surrender and was led be 
Prince Baryatinsky, who treated him well. He died in pilgrim 
at Medina, in 1871. After Shamyl’s surrender nearly a mil 
Cherkesses, Daghestanlis, Chechens and Ingushes emigrated 
Turkey to die in thousands of’ disease and starvation. 

After the Russian Revolution the remnants of these Bf 
peoples, now considerably increased in numbers and prosper 
revolted again and proclaimed one Gotzinsky, Imam oi Daghest 
In October, 1918, the Turks penetrated in Daghestan—Eny 
Pan-Islamic dreams—and organized-a Daghestan Republic 
Petrovsk as capital, which they renamed Shamy!-Kala. 
Armistice replaced the Turks with the British and Denikin’s tre 
which were to be driven out by the Red Army. The Bolshe 
have solved the problem of these ever-turbulent mountaineers 
granting each one of them local self-government—the Daghes 
Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic, and the Autonomous Té 
tories of the Adighé Circassians, Karachay-Circassians, Kabardi 
Balkars, Chechens, and Ingushes.... But let us return tod 
journey : . 

After coming out from the Daryal Gorge and seeing the | 
Russian Daryal fortress and Tamara’s Castle, we entered the ¥ 
ening flat Balta Valley. Passing through the station Lars, 
huge Yermolov Boulder in the Terek on our side, we reached 
station Balta early in the afternoon. Balta, an Ossete village, 


Autonomous Territory of the In- 


ically the Ingushes are a Chechen 
-called after their village Angusht. 
ay they are descended from Eng- 
They, however, call themselves 


The most backward race in the 
us, professedly Sunni Moham- 
; but actually pagans worshiping 
‘its of their mountains and of their 
eS rs, the Ingushes took an active part 
Ghazavat of Shamyl. Those who 
: emigrate to Turkey and stayed at 
earned for themselves the reputa- 
the most incorrigible highway rob- 
id assassins in the Caucasus. 

more expert an Ingush was in 
ry brigandage and dgighitovka— 
f skill on horseback—the more the 
is of his aoul worshiped him. 
not so very long ago they were 
of appearing on the roads wearing 
; and coats of mail and looking 
i@y like lineal descendants of the 
ders, who, according to the tradi- 
ised to go down to the Holy Land 
zh this road. They now number 
seventy thousand. We met several 
‘m galloping up and down the grassy 
h of land between the highway and 
ase of their mountains, wearing 
burkas, the all-season hairy long 
isian capes. 
for the Ossetes, they are the 


to the Iranian—the Ossetes call 
selves Iroéns—and though still quite 
irous, some individuals are highly 
ated. They are the Germans of the Caucasus 
e out of three, at least, is blond and blue-eyed. 
‘t beer-drinkers, on special occasions they 
beer down from wooden beakers exactly 
those used in Germany. The beaker is passed 
1 eager hand to eager hand and they quaff 
‘mous quantities to each other’s health. While 
drinks, the others clap their hands and sing 
king songs. 

1 their rocky temples in forest jungles until 
iin recent times they used to keep in the center 
ne altar a golden goblet filled with beer. Their 
ges, numerous along the Georgian Military 
d, are often fortified by a strong tower in the 
dle or a wall with guard towers encircling the 
ge—all of great antiquity. 
he Ossetes changed their religion at least four 
»s within the last ten centuries. Queen Tamara 
reorgia sent many zealous missionaries to their 
ges and once all were Christians; later they 
ime Mohammedans, but after the coming of 
Russians the majority pretended to be devout 
hodox Christians. Now under the Bolshevik 
me, to which they have supplied many ardent 
nbers, all are happy pagans again. What they 
e not changed is their love for feasting; the 
ete must feed not only his wife or wives and 
brood, but, what’s more important, his dead. 
greater insult to an Ossete than to tell him 
dead are hungry. Funeral feasts form the 
or part of their liturgy. Near the village 
ser Tsei they have an eight-hundred-year-old 
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THE SHREWD, APPRAISING GLANCE 


ndants of the Alans and at present The Georgian mountaineers have always been rebellious, independent and immensely proud of 
yer about three hundred thousand. their culture and their traditions. Tzarist Russia in her long struggle with Georgia attempted 
- language is Indo-Germanic closely to subjugate them by sheer military power and by trying to force them to speak the Russian 


language. The Soviet Government has dealt more wisely with the problem of these ever-turbulent 
mountaineers by encouraging them to speak their own languages and granting them local self- 


government. Secular schools are today conducted in the native dialects. 
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A FARM VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The ordinary farm village of the Caucasus is still a backward and poverty-stricken com- 

munity. For centuries the peasants have carried on their agriculture and their sheep- and 

cattle-raising according to the most primitive methods. In a land where tractors and other 

expensive implements are scarce, and among ignorant people speaking a dozen different 

languages, the successful development of the Soviet program for the industrialization of 

agriculture and the creation of a “collectivist psychology” involves problems of the greatest 
complexity. 


‘tuary, “Rekom,” decorated outside and inside with horns of Under benevolent Bolshevik eyes in Holy Week Ossetes flock 
xchs and deer and with icons, and coins and arms accumulated thither on foot, on horseback, in carts. Divine services reminiscent 


ing the course of many centuries. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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THE CEB SNEWS PUBLICATION 

For the benefit of new members and of 
those who did not receive the official cir- 
cular we take pleasure in announcing here 
the new quarterly publication of the Na- 
tional Travel Club. This book is “The 
Island of Penguins” by Cherry Kearton, 
naturalist, explorer, big game photographer 
and author of “In the Land of the Lion’, 
our winter selection for 1929 and one of 
our most successful publications. 

“The Island of Penguins” describes the 
eighth wonder of the world. A lonely 
rock about four miles in area rising above 
the turbulent waters south of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the island itself is as dismal 
a place as one could imagine. Yet within 
its narrow and desolate confines this island 
contains one of the most fascinating spec- 
tacles in nature—a veritable republic of 
birds, a giant nation of no less than 
5,000,000 penguins. On this island, like 
a modern Gulliver is a new Lilliput, Cherry 
Kearton spent five months among strangely 
human creatures whose stature is measured 
by inches instead of by feet. During forty 
years of nature study in all parts of the 
world he has never found any living things 
more fascinating than these penguins. 

In this new book he tells the story of 
the penguin world, its fashions, laws and 
social institutions, its prominent citizens 
and its pariahs, its mothers and children, 
its pompous, respectable fathers, its repro- 
bates and scoundrels and its day by day 
life of work, adventure, courtship, mar- 
riage and the rearing of a family. The 
spectacle is hugely entertaining, without 
parallel in nature for sheer humor and 
interest. 

The characters we meet in Mr. Kearton’s 
book are unforgetable. There are shy 
young swains paying court to their adored 
ones, strutting and showing off; married 
couples enjoying domestic bliss or quarrel- 
ing furiously ; mothers solving the problems 
of child welfare, gay bachelors on the loose 
flirting with pretty Bovarys; and thieves, 
footpads and outcasts who eke out a living 
without the law of the tribe. 

Finally, there is an account of the ad- 
ventures of the penguins: their long sea 
voyages of thousands of miles; their con- 
flicts with seals, octopuses, sharks and 
marauding birds; and their grim struggle 
for survival in a hostile world. All this 
Cherry Kearton describes graphically in a 
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delightfully humorous, informative and 
absorbing book that is unique in the litera- 
ture of exploration and natural history. 

This special edition of “The Island of 
Penguins” is issued to members of the 
National Travel Club at the special price 
of $2.00. It is a handsome volume illus- 
trated with more than 75 remarkable photo- 
graphs, and pictorial end papers. 

New members who are not familiar with 
the Club’s quarterly publication of notable 
new books on travel, exploration and 
geographic science may secure information 
about them by writing to the secretary. 
The Club has been issuing its quarterly 
publications for almost three years. The 
undertaking is unique; it has met with the 
highest praise; and it has proved to be one 
of the Club’s most interesting activities. 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


In the February issue of TRAVEL we 
listed a number of useful and attractive 
booklets of special interest to members 
planning trips to all parts of the world. 
To this list we are now able to add the 
following titles: 

AUSTRALIA 

Its Attractions and Opportunities 
The Land of the Better Chance 
Sunshine Land 

NEW ZEALAND 

Rotorua 
World-Famed Scenes 
Scenic Charms and Attractions 
New Zealand, Australia via South Sea 
Islands . 
Something New 
Sport For All 
SOUTH SEAS 
Come to Tahiti 
Islands of the South Seas 
Island Tours. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 

The following hotel is to be added to 
the Club’s Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin 
—Hotel de l’Etablissment Thermal, St. 
Gellert, Budapest, Hungary. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 

Travelers in search of the atmosphere of 
old England, the England of Queen Eliza- 
beth and of Shakespeare, will find a 
superb memorial of those old days in the 
Tudor mansion of Great Fosters at Egham 
in the county of Surrey. 
dates from 1550. It has fine old paneled 
walls, great carved chimney pieces, spacious 


Great Fosters: 


TRANSPORTATION _ 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


halls and bedrooms and a_ ven 
U-shaped moat. Great Fosters was t 
Queen Elizabeth as a hunting lodge 
cently it has been transformed into a 
and travelers in Surrey may now stof 
in the atmosphere of the past while the 
enjoy the comforts of the present. 


VISIT AMERICA 


In our January issue we were pleas 
announce the inauguration of Visi 
ica, Inc., a company to encourage 
by Europeans into the United States. 
are glad to hear that this movement, 
is being sponsored by the National 7 
Club and others representing some 0 
largest travel business interests in 
country, is meeting with gratifying suc 

Europeans have come to connect Aj 
ica with gold, wealth, easy-money, lib 
spending and luxurious living at high | 
They do not know that they can 
America and see the country, stop at 
hotels, travel by the best transportal 
systems the country has to offer, and fh 
their daily expenses for this service 
be less than it would be in Europe. 
Europeans generally realize that the 
of an American visit is well within t 
means, when we make plain to them | 
they can see much of this continent 
normal vacation period, then and then ¢ 
will the golden stream now carried 1 
Europe through American tourist chann 
be rerouted back to its original source 


HISTORIC MALTA 


A Mediterranean cruise frequently | 
ables its tourists to get acquainted w 
the island with which we today assoct 
Maltese cats and the Knights of Mall 
Cats and Knights of this name are 
longer seen there. At Valetta, a city 
80,000 inhabitants you will find much | 
interest, from the Opera House whé 
Madame Patti made her début to the Go 
ernor’s Palace. The church of St. Jol 
is perhaps the building which will mi 
impress the eye, with its over-decoratio 
its tombs of the Grand Masters and de 
Knights. It was built in 1573. The 
you may also see the virgin silver alt 
vail, which Napoleon failed to steal, b 
cause a quick-witted priest painted 
black, although he took the great diamor 


‘from John the Baptist’s hand, thrustit 


the hand away with the remark ‘Kee 
the carrion.” 
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ISIT 
IDDLETON GARDENS 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


OLDEST LANDSCAPE 
GARDENS IN AMERICA 
(1741) 


Gne of the Show Places of 
Porth America. Rich in the 
femories of History and 
feautiful beyond expres- 
fon. Japonicas and A.zaleas 
Wanted nearly two hundred 
ears ago blooming in their 
vid colors amid aged moss 
jung oaks and sparkling re- 
ection pools—a world fam- 
Sus spot of botanical beauty. 


AIDDLETON GARDENS 
of MIDDLETON PLACE 
-HARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


VIA. U.S. ROUTE NO. 17, SOUTH OF CHARLESTON 


See Canada en route—sail on a famous 
Canadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. 
Lawrence Sea-way .. . stop at choice 
hotels abroad . . . enjoy glorious days 
of motoring and sightseeing in BHurope— 
with ample time free for shopping, plea- 
sure and amusement! 

For as little as $365, or as much as 
$1085, The Travel Guild provides leisurely 
motor tours of Hurope on the all-expense 
basis. These prices include: round trip 
ocean passage, European transportation 
by motor, hotel accommodations, all 
meals, except in London and Paris 
(where clients prefer to search out the 
world-famed eating places rather than 
dine at one hotel); city sightseeing trips; 
admissions to galleries and museums; 
services of lecturers and couriers—eyen 
your tips! 

Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Itineraries to every country in Burope. 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc._ 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc., 180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hotel’ Pfister, Milwaukee 248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-page book of European travel, 

describing your House Parties and extensions to the Scandinavian 

Countries, Ireland, Scotland and Spain. I am interested in [ ] con- 

ducted travel [ ] independent travel. 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Journeys 
Bright with 
Romance 


The Rheingold Express, more romantic and much 
more comfortable than the Magic Carpet! Skim- 
ming like a glorious purple bird through fields 
and valleys rich in historic beauty. Speeding in 
effortless splendor through the mountainous 
panoramas and the romantic Rhine Valley to the 
spires of Cologne. In luxurious ease the traveler 
rests in salon cars with meals served there instead 
of having to walk to a diner. The windows are 
magic casements that reveal great modern cities 
and quaint villages ; and the castles of the fabled 
Rhine. Leader of the German railroads that 
weave their network through the golden land. 
Or...the traveler may drive over perfect roads, 
with no speed limit, or go by the gay little 
steamers on the Rhine. Airplanes are as easy as 
commuting trains, and equally safe. And all 
through the land... honest prices, no visa fee, no 
landing charges. Write name and address on 
margin for Illustrated Booklet Number 30. 
eine GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION 
Rheingold Express OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


““Going to Europe’”’ means going to 
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WAGONS-LITS CO, 


At 4.30 P.M. on MARCH 27 


the ATLANTIC'S MOST 
POPULAR SHIP 


sails once more with a distinguished company 


Be Included in Your British Itinerary 


GLANCE AT THE ABOVE PICTORIAL MAP 

;e how withmn @ wery shoei distemce—precticelly a= boars aio rm 
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winowe names are writ lerze apo ihe paces of Enciend = Mciary- 


.e Gateway to the Glorious Cotswolds 


= 3 ee A A TOSS OF CARESS, ATESTES ASD FLOWESS PLANTED 
1 SERMD ASD GESESES LE 839 SES MOSES ANTE 
[Ses MELZTARY BASDS 45D TEE SET SNS OCG Laos. 
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ee Soe Tree Sc. New Yor’ E33. 547 
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s UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT ©/ 


IN NEW YORK 
HOTEL MANGER 


2000 Rooms 
/ The Wonder Hotel of Nex York 
Tth Ave. 3530-5lst Sts. Sees: of Timers Sewers Det 
reauins water - $2.50 Reem wih sewe or 
— < beth aed bows -SM SH 
me- - - - + 398 fer mre - - 498 58) 68 
Hotel Woodstock 43rd Si. Jusi Eas of Bway 
. Rumeiese Water for ome $2.08 @ 358: for tre 5) we 1 
Ze Private Bath - fer eee $3.10 w 406: for ore 51) we EH 
Hotel Woleott 31s St. and Fifth Ave 
Beem Eueemz Water for ase $2.9). 258: for re SM 338 
With Private Bath - for oe $3.0 358: for oe $40. 
Martha Washinston 29 FE 2%hS. #® SE Seb 
The Werild Reneaned Hotel Excluszely for Vom 
‘Beem with Reoume Water for ace $2.0. 225: for tos $253 
Wik Private Bath fer ewe $253 te 3.25: foe oo SM ws i 
IN BOSTON 


HOTEL MANGER 


Nea England: Most Modernly Equipped and Pezjectizy 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Dee: Renee f= B EM Depot 
| 300 Boom=, Eaxck with Bath. Shower. Radio 
for ome $253 te 490; for cee $459) & 6 
NO HIGHER RATES 
Ties Batt Fetee Cid Greeti? ond Poke 2 Soe Lees ot Doe 


For Maps of New York snd Basten and Dewriptive Bookles 
Write t Trerel 


Depertmest 
\ MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street. New York * 
a 
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DOWN THE TIGRIS ON A SIDEWHEELE 
(Continued from page 16) 
to the very brink of calamity. She Cans and bottles, indeed—th 
started to do two things at once, that seven varieties. But the cooks 
is, to overhaul the river-bed and to tation did not suffer a jot. | 
carve a slice from the river-bank. contrary, the cook that can 4 
There is danger enough in one ex- the “fifty-seven varieties” with 
cavation at a time. It was the worst and concoctions of his own im 
moment of alarm and peril we had without causing among his ef 
yet experienced. The skipper, with stant death, is a genius. 
a lingering temper from the previous Nevertheless, for three days 
| night, cried anathema at the two pilots, that discovery I weaned myself 
the pilots shouted Allah and the the bounties of his art. Fe 
Prophet at the sounders, and the days I stuck to my po zi 
sounders’ voices rose higher and And one evening I realized th 
quicker and sharper—“Thlathah can get intoxicated on pomeg 
maay!” (three of water)—“Ho, yaw- —and the stars. The Chaldeas 


€& - R | | W. ash, ho!” (slowly, slowly)—“Thla- that danced on Arabian water 
aicty ules the aves | thath maay!” the thousand star-seeds packed” 
But the Zenobia was already strug- russet case of a pomegranate—@ 


gling furiously with her two enemies, of Babylon was ever more 
the river-bed and the river-bank. ing. And I had a vision “@ 


in the Luxury of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


' Quickly realizing the odds, however, women making a rosary of Sta 


BERLIN : STUTIGA oT her master called a truce and sent out a man in sackcloth, who was@ 
GENERAL VON STEUBEN 
DRESDEN 


an anchor. Most chivalrously, also,  hedonist, a voluptuary; and hey 
he stood up as usual for his beloved sackcloth was washing the feet) 
one. “It’s not the fault of the seven virgins, the foolish virgins 
Zenobia,” he said; “it’s those damned rose water, and drying them wa 
| barges at her sides.” coarse woolen cloak. And J @ 
Fe , The barges did take up half the the prayer of the pantheist—O 
ENGLAND j FRANCE river, blocking it in places, running One, reveal Thyself within me 
IRELAND yet GERMANY into the mud and the mounts and ruts make me more conscious that 


C 


of the channel, and geting the Zeno- life is my life. 
| bia into trouble. I was becoming an Under a sky of ineffable li 
: 


|expert mariner myself—expert, at at the occult hour of midnight@ 


afale ae At Lloyd E xpress | least, in allocating blame. Take away most ancient of lands, which is & 


those two barges and see her glide, be the cradle of the human rage 

\ ; C) ; the beautiful bride, down the Tigris all the man-made divinities ot 
BREM EN EURC PA-C OLU MBUS wide, mocking the low tide, and zig- world, let me tell you how I im 
s E Z zagging through four feet of water the reality of the revelation. Dé 
“LOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE [SSSI etraeamerertrer omer guide! remember the red and blue and 
| Having shared her fate for seven days paper flower—one of the toys of @ 
| and come out of it, like herself, in hood—that spins in the breeze af 


| The World at Your Finger Tips | *¢ fettle, it is no more than just to you pull its string convolutes 4 


iis Is Literally True’ When | try to set her right before the world. out—reveals itself centrifugall 
|For has she not passed all the side- am a speck, you are a speck, we 


= You Possess the | wheelers and quarterwheelers that had all specks on the petals of the F 

== | + started from Bagdad ahead of her? of the Infinite, which is eten 
Vi T TO i A M M O N D And has she not broken the record spinning in space, and which is 
S| S | Universal G L O B E | speed by making an average of four nally revealing itself co : 


SOVIET RUSSIA cn A er a) miles an hour? every living thing within it. 


: And what high-lackeyed craft on those who have attained a certaifi 
siad Harte ; Bas Pow : Sie 

epaakalt aiite avary the high or the low seas can boast of of spiritual illumination can see 
Ya ee a cook and a larder as good as those those like myself who are but B 


OU can READ more news about 
Russia than any other country in 


the world... but you can’t COMPRE- Aichi veraventior z a7, “> - % > . is sos . 

HEND what transpires there without DORIAN, Loins of the Zenobia? J came on board ex- ning to crave spiritual sight can 

going yourself. light in your own | pecting and willing to starve. I was _ sense a little of the ineffable tra 
home. Just a touch | . , c ° os ; 

Traveling individually or in groups of the finger end the | still suffering from the culinary won- the Flower of the Infinite. 

inquiring Americans ere welcome in whole world turns ders of 3agdad, and I brought with Forgive this esoteric digres 


Soviet Russia. The Open Road, now before your eyes. It 
Ff you a more 


in its fifth season, renders them a vivid) and comprehen- 
specialist's service based on a spe- sive picture of the 
cialist's knowledge and facilities. interesting places you 
| reed about and hear 
ehout every day—in 
ahaa the newspapers, on 


: me, for a diet, a basket of its best Here we are confronted again 
send ie pomegranates. But the first time I the common realities of human 
Height | entered the dining-room, I fell a prey tory. We are now at Kut, the] 
'Sin.|to its seductions. Why, even the town of Kut, where the British a 
5 einer isa hile ak ep ae Zenobia’s plate was of silver. And under the command of General T¢ 
Up-to-Date, With All Latest Revisions | her cook? His was an eclectic art, shend, was besieged by the 
THE OLD AND THE NEW | The map is beautifully printed in colors, mounted | which combined the culinary mysteries during the World War. The 


on 2 durable metal ball and coated with washable 


He old ens beside the new in coach varnish. Brand new—showing results of ex-|Of the East and West. He almost had only 13,000 soldiers in Iraq. 
izarre contrast: plorations and discoveries, ocean currents, railroad = - _ % > e 4 r A 
cain pies Gece adele | nd stesmehip routes, International Date Line, | tempted me to throw my pomegran- they recruited, as the story goes, 

‘a | nd a wealth of other information. A Universal | < _ > 2 r were a fit- f ; ; 
picdiavalidomess (ane A en leh Of other infomation} Lareres) lates Overboard burst levmMete ra it flock of sheep they found on @ 


@ feudal villages adjoin collective | meridien shows degrees of latitude. Mounted on| ting crown, a harmonious epilogue to way to Kut to mislead the Bri 
farms; | h-ndsome metal stand with lacquered Antique fs f i = 
cclesiastical treasures are exhibited |\FREE TRIAL J fe finish. te is the | his periormance. aviators. (The Turkish army @ 
eccle r Globe for a lifetime—a . ; ; 
with revolutionary art. Ri Pee fails help and pleasure} CaM one become intoxicated on be about 100,000 strong, and to 
: e os 5 for adult and child. 26 ~ 2 seranates? / , iets 
Imperial palaces are workers’ clubs; Special Low Price Judge it for yourself. fleshpots and pomegranates : Almost. ture out of Kut against it is to 
medieval sivmcnesaho isa Conia |[-——- MAIL THIS COUPON -——-5| But before I had attained that happy disaster.) When we passed by 
nters; rev Fi ie , : ; A ; 
canes) zeae y Pp | ©. S. HAMMOND & CO. | state of “almost,” I was thunderstruck neither sheep nor soldiers did wet 
PorincdcltitincrariesendiGavelicosts! |, 362 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. and illuminated. Biblically, the two only an empty guffah, one of fh 
zpply to go together, and they mean, in the round rowboats made of twigs 
days IL will return it 7nd owe you nothing, or ofa astro This is a od ines 5 
airy fe LL een Heed. Cre On SSO OF a kOe catastrophe. This is how bark and tarred inside and out, wit 


| 
| 
} | : é 
The O i c N | ance in four monthly p-yments of $2.00 each it happened. One day, strolling un- swayed in the shadow of the ho 
I 
I 


[ ] Send me, carriege prepaid, the Hammond 
Universal] Globe for free trial. Within 10 


—tot 1, $13.50, Special Introductory Price. orthodoxly through the Zenobia, I on top of the mount that rises ' 
passed by the kitchen, and lo, the ruptly from the water. 


(Regular Price, $15.00.) 
[ 1 Send me further information on the Uni- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| versal Globe. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lees 7% / | cook’s assistant was applying a little And all the way to Ali Gharbi, 

Siu rp \ O° ‘7 Pris sce aieoecncle i knife, with the utmost zest and relish, Amarah, to Ezra’s Tomb, four 
Booklets f =e, Ssimontiower Address ..... SP Se ae tne IC OOO | to a can of potted meat! And mis- dred thirty miles from Bagdad as | 
available on § G@A*} Building tries saat ro Biataegrnnn vee oes$ | reading the expression in my face, he river winds its way, the landscape 


Russian or Pe (20-22 W. 43d St. 
European Travel LES ) New York 


ce 


HR etipante ed Ee was eager to add to my joy. “See,” tween the towns varies not. A dre 


Price for cash with order $12.75, Ten-day | he said, as he opened the door of the wilderness on both sides, with a ch 
return privilege with full refund. 


acca near ear ee etal _j| pantry, “we have a bounty of cans,” (Continued on page 50) 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


MRAVELWISE Americans accustomed to the ultra-modern 
refinements of their homeland have discovered in Europe a 
unique service organized by fellow Americans and dedicated 
pneic high standards of comfort. 

hen they travel abroad they turn instinctively to “Europe by 
or,” that surprisingly smart service sponsored by the Franco- 
‘@;ique Tours, featuring late model Hispano-Suizas and Lincolns 
he Continent, and Daimlers in the British Isles. 

The cars are driven by specially 
trained, English-speaking chauffeurs. A 
network of offices under one American 
management supervises each detail. 
Itineraries covering every expense may 
be prearranged, or cars may be rented 
by the day, week or month. 

“Europe by Motor’’ is available 
everywhere abroad. Whether you plan 
a week-end jaunt from Paris to Deau- 
ville, a week’s drive through the Hill 
Towns of Italy, or a magnificent circular 
tour of several European countries, 
“Europe by Motor’’ can serve you 
distinctively. 

We will gladly furnish literature and 
rates. Please send for booklet D, 
“Europe by Motor.” ; 


Is ‘Robert,’ one of our 
Gi of chauffeur-couriers. 
Service 1915-1919 
‘ite hobby, golf. He has 
withFranco seven years, 
as driven for Nobility 
mz. ome of the most famous 

2@2rs in world affairs. 


NCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., INC. 


Mra AVE NUE, NEW. YORK, NY, 
American Company Established in 1920 


here to Stay in England 


bie ad 
HOTEL RUSSELL 


Russell Square, London, W.C, 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End, Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden, 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms complete. Most Bed 
rooms have hot and cold run 
ning water. Every comfort and 
convenience, Moderate charges, 


Cables: “Hotd Russell, London” - Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 


Proprietors also of the— 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITBY; 
ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKSTONE; LORD WARDEN HOTEL, 
DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL 
GREAT CENTRAL 


Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most. comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London, Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestras daily. 
Moderate charges. 


/ Cables: “Centellare, London’ - Marconigrams Free from Ship 
Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
P “TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BRITAIN 
Ww eZ 


DURHAM... glorious eleventh century cathedral peace- 
fully towering above the River Weer... a magnificent id 
glimpse of mediaeval splendour—one of many that you 
mustn't miss. Travelling through England's eastern counties 
is more than a journey... it's a panorama of history and 
romance..,Often you have heard the names...YORK.,.. 
ancient city dominated by its sublime cathedral, treasure 
house of stained glass... ELY, PETERBOROUGH, NOR- 
WICH, LINCOLN, FOUNTAINS ABBEY, CAMBRIDGE... 


| and a dozen more. Let them be mere names no longer 


| .., make them into memories. You will find them all on 
the eastern side of Britain, served by the London and 
North Eastern Railway. 


Call or write for new descriptive booklet 35. 


% 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 


% 


LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


| OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Traver 
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NASSAU 


“The Isle of June” 


The ideal winter trip to Britain’s love- 
liest colony...but sixty hours from 
New York, weekly by the great 
smooth-sailing Munson Liners, over- 
night from Miami, sailing two and 
three times weekly. The magnificent 
New Colonial Hotel, modern, fire- 
proof...70% of its rooms facing the 
sea...faultless cuisine. The delightful 
Royal Victoria Hotel, homelike, 
quaint, with finest of bathing, golf, 
tennis. 


BERMUDA 


The Treasured Island 


Port of travel-adventurers...land of 
sun-warmed winds...journey’s end 
for lovers of sport... Bermuda...the 
treasured island of all Britain’s fair 
possessions! Hotels to fit every mood 
and every purse, hospitality that en- 
chants all, 

And journeying there is delightful 
as arrival on the fast, steady S.S. Pan 
America (to Bermuda only) and the 
large Munson South American Liners. 
Twice weekly sailings from New York 
---$70 and up the round trip...from 
Manhattan pier 64, North River direct 
to wharf at Bermuda. 


Three vacation-trips 
in one cruise 


NASSAU > MIAMI 
HAVANA 


‘The S. S. Munargo maintains fort- 
nightly a twelve-day, all-expense 
-cruise to Nassau, Miami and Havana, 
the S.S. Munargoyourwell-appointed 
and delightful sea-going hotel. One 
day at Miami and at Nassau, both 
south and northbound and 2* days at 
fascinating Havana. $140 and: up in- 
-cluding sightseeing trips at all ports. 


Another fascinating cruise 


NASSAU 
KINGSTON 
HAVANA 


A delightful ship ...a delightful cruise 
on the smooth-sailing S. S. Evangeline 
...thirteen gayest of days, all expenses 
included...1 day at Nassau going and 
returning...1% days at Kingston and 
at Havana...and the S.S. Evangeline 
your hotel...5140 and up, including 
sightseeing trips at all ports. 


For furtherinformation see local tourist agent or 
write for Booklet 56 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
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FROM BUDAPEST TO THE HUNGARIAN PUSZTA 
(Continued from page 21) 


from the wood-fires over which they 
stood bubbling three-legged caul- 
drons. In a corner sheltered from the 
sun and the wind, the shepherds 
would foregather about a board on 
trestles, to smoke a leisurely pipeful 
as they watched the blue canopy of 
sky above the irregular eaves for 
signs of a change in the weather. 
And in the fine summer evenings the 
leaves of the shriveled vines about the 
doorways trembled to the shock of 
stamping feet and piercing hulloas as 
the gypsy-music swept each man to 
his feet with his partner. 

The shepherds were in their places 
awaiting their meal by the time Mur- 
ray had repaired the damages to his 
person, and Lajos guided us over the 
courtyard to make the acquaintance of 
the Maitre-Berger as he sat enthroned 
in patriarchal dignity as the head of 


the board, and surrounded by his 
shaggy-haired sheep-dogs. 
“Make my house yours!” pro- 


nounced our host with grave courtesy. 
“We are all as one family here.” 

Yolan began briskly slopping the 
meal into the deep plates she had 
banged down in front of each man. 
All the time she carried on an ani- 
mated back-chat with the shepherds 
with whom she was evidently a favor- 
ite, for the woman of the Puszta, as 
a rule, is silent and shamefaced in the 
presence of her lord. 

The shepherds themselves became 
less taciturn as they inhaled the 
highly-spiced steam. Their tongues 
loosened under the influence of long 
draits of beer and they chaffed Lajos 
with good-natured contempt. 

“How now, Lajos Kontur,” they 
asked shrewdly. “Is then a lawyer’s 
life so profitable that it is necessary 
for thee to act as guide to strangers 
to the Puszta?’ And they laughed 
with rich enjoyment at Lajos’ heated 
remonstrances. 

As each man finished his dish of 
crude rice and cheese flavored with 
red peppers, he swung sideways on the 
backless bench they all shared, and 
propping his arm against his up- 
raised knee, fell to sucking his long- 
stemmed pipe in silence and gazing 
with dreamy abstraction from under 
the broad, black brim of his hat. 

One by one, as their pipes went out, 
the shepherds rose and sauntered away 
to relieve their companions who had 
stayed behind with the herds. 

Csikosok, busy disentangling his 
spur from his long skirtlike trouser- 
leg, shouted to us from the cooking- 
pots that if we cared to walk as far 
as the Triple Well, we should see the 
stud coming to water before going on 
to more distant pastures. 

We watched him and his compan- 
ions mount and as they galloped off 
in a cloud of dust, we set out across 
the ancient Turkish bridge that 
spanned the thin, muddy stream of 
the Hortobagy, towards the three tall 
masts of the Triple Well on the hori- 
zon. 

There is something peculiarly ar- 
resting about these well-heads of the 
Puszta. Nothing brings home more 
vividly the primitive simplicity of the 
life. Stark against the skyline, the 
tall cross-poles, dotted singly or in 
twos and threes about the bare land- 
scape, are the axes around which re- 
volve the lives of man and beast. To 


these, day by day, we watched Csi- 
kosok come thundering with his herd 
of shaggy Puszta horses; or the 
Maitre-Berger with his gamboling 
sheep-dogs driving the slow, gray 
flock to water. Sometimes, of an 
evening, we mingled here with the 
younger shepherds and maids, whose 
favorite rendezvous were those rough 
squares of planks erected around the 
shallow water-shaits. 

With cracking whips and drumming 
hoofs the stud came swooping across 
the plain. On either flank Csikosok 
and his companions rocketed their 
mounts backwards and forth, whirling 
their lassos around the refractory 
foals, and shouldering the leading 
mares in the right direction. 

Csikosok was a magnificent sight. 


Sitting with the easy abandon of one | 


born to the saddle, he rode with hawk- 
eyes flashing with exhilaration in an 
immobile face, and his long white 
coat, strapped cloak-wise across his 
shoulders and joyous with crimson 
and orange wool-flowers, streamed out 
over his horse’s flanks as he swerved 
about the plain. 

Horse-herds of the Puszta, for the 
most part, ride bare-back, carrying 
their lassos around the horse’s neck; 
but Csikosok, as chief herdsman, 
flaunted a saddle gaily caparisoned 
with colored leathers, which, in his 
naive heart, ranked only second to 
his horses. 

That night, in the low-raftered com- 
mon-room of the inn, we made the 
acquaintance of the rest of the shep- 
herds. 

Crowded on tables and the long 
backless benches, we drank the wine 
that Yolan poured out for us, and 
listened to the plaintive wail of the 
gypsy violins that mingled with the 
deep voices of the rain in such heart- 
searching sweetness that the ardent, 
poetic heart of Csikosok was touched 
to tears, and he leaned his head upon 
his hand to hide them from the gut- 
tering flame of the lantern. 

Silent and taciturn by day, at night, 
under the subtle influences of music 
and the crude wines of their country, 
the shepherds of the Puszta become a 
wistful company, breaking spontan- 
eously into poetry, and crooning the 
old, plaintive songs of the steppe-land, 
with its mournful wastes, its wander- 
ing mirages, and its brooding silences. 

“How stands the weather, Csiko?” 

The Maitre-Berger was ever mind- 
ful of his flocks, and for answer the 
horse-herd wiped the vapor off a pane 
and disclosed a serene sky in which 
the stars bloomed like yellow daffo- 
dils. 

It was the sign for departure. 

The shepherds retrieved their staves 
and gathering their shaggy sheep- 
skins about them, squelched out across 
the grasslands to their herds, while 
Csiko, still humming under his 
breath, took down a lantern and lit 
us to our quarters across the stream- 
ing courtyard. 

“God guard your sleep!” he mut- 
tered as he turned away, and so, in 
a velvet silence, the inn passed under 
the influence of the black hours. 

We in our strangeness found each 
new hour of ever-quickening interest, 
but in reality the routine of the days 
remained unchanged. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Night on the steppes is an unfor- 
gettable experience. ? 

Rather than a time for sleep it 
seems to become a time for waking. 
All through the day the earth has 
lain motionless under the narcotic of 
the sun, but with the swift fall of 
night the wild things wake, and the 
Great Plain vibrates to a muted music. 
The heavens that throughout the day 
have formed a lofty are of burning 
blue, beneath which the mirages of 
Delibab drifted like emprisoned 
wraiths, now lean closer to the pulsat- 
ing earth, and the great stars swing 
low in their velvet depths like golden 
censers. Down over the grasslands 
from the north streams the night wind 
of the Puszta, keen as a blade, and 
touching the secret springs of the 
wild flowers so that in its wake 
lingers a faint, sweet tumult of per- 
fume that the warm earth-breath 
waits towards the stars. Beyond the 
fire-ring of the encampment the wild 
life stirs, and furry things that have 
passed the day in the cool seclusion of 
their holes, scuttle to and fro with 
twitching noses, and scatter to shelter 
at the stamp of a horse’s hoof. Even 
the horned oxen are not asleep. Hud- 
dled together their eyes shine greenly 
as they turn towards the glow in the 
east. It is the moon; and presently, 
full, majestic, like a galleon under 
sail, she rises above the horizon-line 
and floods the whole world with a 
silver light. 

Csikosok rose from the circle and 
went to untether the horses. 

' The silence that after the meal had 
prevailed throughout the encampment 
now broke into a myriad pieces with 
the hum of voices and the clinking of 
horse-bells. 

One and all the shepherds wished 
us a pleasant return to our own land. 
The Maitre-Berger bade us remember 
that the Puszta was now our second 
home. 

“We love not many strangers,’ he 
said gravely, “but ye are now as of 
ourselves.” 

And so the ride home began. 

Csikosok was in high spirits. He 
sat his horse with a more than usual 
reckless abandon, and he livened our 
ride through the dark with wild 
snatches of song from his repertoire. 
At his saddle-bow he carried a bunch 
of wild flowers and we began to sus- 
pect that his exhilaration hinged on 
his meeting with Yolan. 

In this we were right; for, when 
later we picked our way through the 
mud of the courtyard, we glimpsed 
his burly form propped against her 
barred window and heard his rumbling 
chuckle. 

This was our last sight of our 
cheerful companion, true child of the 
Puszta, for, when Yolan called us at 
daybreak so that we might begin the 
journey to Debreczen before the heat 
of the day, Csikosok was gone to join 
the herd before it wandered farther 
away. 

So there were only Yolan and 
Mama Maria to wave us farewell 
from under the stunted acacia-trees, 
and these we watched until the inn 
with its quaint features had faded into 
the quivering landscape. 
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A YAQUI PASSION PLAY IN ARIZONA 
(Continued from page 38) 


crosses. The evil ones return to the 
church to dance in mocking abandon 
about the bier. 

With the coming of evening on 
Good Friday one of the most amazing 


dances of the celebration begins, 
to continue throughout the night. 
This is known as the Pascoleros 


dance, or the dance of mourning and 
death. It takes place chiefly outside 
the church, though the dancers often 
enter to prance about the bier and the 
guards. Only the beat of hands and 
the impact of feet gives tempo to the 
dances. The whole in movement is 
slow and sorrowful. If a dancer 
pauses from exhaustion the monarco 
strikes him a sharp blow. 

No man must begin the Pascoleros 
dance and not finish it. His endurance 
must hold from sunset Friday to sun- 
rise Saturday. Some say he who falls 
will die before another Easter. Others 
claim this test of endurance is but 
measurement of penitence of the sin- 
ner for the sufferings of Christ. 

There is a savage power about the 
Pascolero that impels one to stand 
hour after hour watching. I felt 
hypnotized, rooted to the spot where 
I commanded a view of the dance in- 
side the church as well as outside. 
The brown bodies, naked to the waist, 
glistened in the candlelight and threw 
grotesque shadows on the newspapered 
walls. Sometimes a gust of wind ex- 
tinguished a candle and the thick odor 
assailed the nostrils. Outside in the 
sharp, cold air where I stood, the 
dancers took on an even more com- 
pelling force in the darkness. All 
about the cleared circle of the dancers 
sat Yaquis huddled on the ground, 
wrapped in blankets covering them 
to their eyes, eyes which sometimes 
fell sleepily and were blinked into at- 
fentiOnss +25 

About ten o’clock Saturday the 
plaza is again a mass of humanity. 
Every one is intent on preparations 
for the burning of the efhgy of Judas. 
The human Judas, hiding behind his 
mask, appears with his escort of tribal 
chief, council, teacher and dance gov- 
ernor. He carries a lance, about his 
neck is what represents a prayer-book, 
but is, in reality, an old arithmetic; 
his evil rasping stick hangs at his belt. 
He looks somewhat a scarecrow in the 
queer habiliments he wears. His party 
is followed by the evil spirits or mum- 
mers, more than ever hiding their 
faces in shame at being persecutors 
of Christ even in this Passion Play. 

A donkey is brought forward and 
Judas is prodded. until he mounts. 
The beast is lead about the plaza, 
Judas receiving the derisive comments 
of Yaquis and the scornful spit of 
children. After the ride he dismounts 
and is stripped of clothing. Just as 
modesty begins to protest, his mask 
is taken off and a cloth dropped over 
his head so he may not become known. 
His role finished, this Judas slips 
away to repent while the clothes he 
has left behind are placed on a straw 
dummy. 

The effigy is stood, for this fourth 
act, in the center of the plaza, and 
it is filled with homemade skyrockets. 
A match sends the thing into flames 
and the rockets explode. The crowd 
bursts into joyous shouts, general 
dancing and unrestrained happiness— 
evil has been conquered by good. 


With Judas disposed of the Ma- 
tachin dances begin. They are the 
most colorful of the entire play and 
are tribal dances of joy as opposed to 
the ugliness of evil. The dancers are 
good angels, though in this instance 
rather dark brown and sometimes fat 
men. They are followed by the lesser 
angels, or young boys, dressed in ruf- 
fled skirts and embroidered waists, 
who are just learning the dances. On 
all the dancers’ heads are colored 
helmets of paper and artificial flowers. 
Feathered sticks are in one hand; in 
the other, a round seed gourd, which 
is rattled in rhythm with the intricate 
and beautiful steps. The orchestra is 
composed of violin, guitar and a queer 
harp. This homemade harp has one 
leg resting on the ground, the wide 
base of the instrument in the player’s 
lap. The music is strange, and has no 
relation in my ears to Mexican folk- 
songs or any other country’s music. 

The dancers whirl and _ proceed 
down the plaza, returning to the 
church, then turning and covering the 
same course designated by tree boughs 
placed in the ground. The evil spirits 
in their ugly masks follow the good 
angels, whirling and writhing, using 
their rasps vigorously. 

Inside the church the guards of Fri- 
day night have been changed and 
With them now stand four young girls 
in white, their blue-black hair crowned 
with flowers. The girls are escorted 
by padrinos. Two mummers watch 
each girl. When the padrinos are off 
guard it is the privilege of the mum- 
mers to steal the virgins and take 
them to the Fariseos’ camp, where they 
must be ransomed by the madrina. 


The Matachin dances over, the 
crowd forgets the religious cere- 
monies, the mummers divest them- 


selves of masks, the church of railroad 
ties is forgotten and all move toward 
a low shed at the eastern side of the 
plaza. 

It is now time for the tribal dances 
presented by the most skilled dancers 
of the Nacién. What must, for a bet- 
ter word, be called an orchestra, sits 
on the ground. Before two of the 
men are iron rasps, curved, saw- 
toothed instruments that are “played” 
by means of an iron rod moved back 
and forth over the jagged edges. 
These temperamental musicians have 
to tune up, just as would a violinist. 
They move the iron rod back and 
forth, and finally achieve the particu- 
lar beat and rhythm which the dancers 
wish. When this is done, the gourd 
rattlers, also on the ground, chime in, 
punctuating the rasp’s rhythm with 
the queer sounds of the dry-seeded 
instruments. 

When the music is at the right beat, 
the dancers begin with a shout. Most 
of their steps are executed in one spot 
with infrequent turnings and changes 
to another spot. The modern Ameri- 
can dancer would find the chore- 
ography of these dancers almost 
impossible to execute. Every step is 
designed to bring into play the seed- 
pod rattles tied about their legs. Body 
movements make the most of bells 
tied to leather belts. Frequently the 
dancers shout. They yip in staccato 
fashion at certain intervals. The 
whole pattern for each dance is per- 
fect in design, the music and dancers 

(Continued on page 55) 
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COOL sourn 4 Journeys FarandNear 


200 wis SUMMER __ 


CRUISES 


W. INDIES /2 days $123.50 
BERMUDA 5 days $75.00 
HAVANA 9 days $145 
FLORIDA 6 days $69.50 
CALIFORNIA 28 days $415 


ANDERSON’S TOURS 
290 B’Way, N.Y. Tel. Worth 2-5837-8 


MM 


10 Countries — 100 Days 
$1,000 — All Expenses 


Travel by private motor through Spain, 
Andorra, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Mexico and Cuba. An 
ideal journey, done in a delightfully modern 
manner. Booking now for sailing April 24th. 
Write for particulars and literature to 


CARAVAN CRUISES, Inc. 


General Motors Building New York City 


Pe 


MOTOR EUROPE 


Party limited toten. Eight countries. 
4,500 miles. All by motor. Experienced 
leadership. Interesting itinerary. 


June 26—September 5 
Price, $930 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 
Scandinavian Countries 


MM 


o BERMUDA ~ 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
5 TO 19 AND 
DAYS $74: 00 ‘Ur 
OUTSIDE STATEROOMS 
EASTER BOOKINGS NOW OPEN 
Careful personal attention given to every request 
It Costs Less to Book Through 


MM 
DMM 


STM 


MO 
TT 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ma 
110 EAST 423~ STREET N.Y. Q@ 


MM Ec 


“MUSIC LOVERS” TOUR 


of EUROPE 
MUNICH and BEYREUTH 
FESTIVALS by Private Motor 
52 Days— $635 
Sailing July 3rd—Lectures on Boat 


MO 


PT 
= yevnveneacnncareayerreerenenrecenareneanen renee nerian ett 


ME 


MO 


This untrodden continent awaits you. 
Pleasure. Culture. Economy. 9000 
miles sea travel. 1300 miles rail deluxe. 
19 colorful cities. Two glorious months. ist Class 
All inclusive. Write for Folder EB. EBRUOST 


Ss = — 
Around the World, Honolulu, Mediter- 


ranean, Florida, West Indies, California. 


All Expense Trips—reasonable rates. 
PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, INC VARSITY VOYAGES 
307 Crary Bldg., Seattle 112 E. 19thst., New York ~ FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 5th Ave. N. 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 
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EUROPE 33 days $255 


ALL EXPENSES 
20,000 satisfied members. Small parties. 
First class hotels. More motor travel. 
250 tours, 26 days $235 to 104 days 
$890. Seven-country tour $345. 

Send for booklet 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMOST STUDENT TOURS : 


y 


MTC 


ME 


Birdseye Tour of Europe 
SAILING JULY 3rd 
46 Days—8 Countries 


$495 


Other European Tours from $365 up. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & Co., Inc. 
111 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 6088 


MOT 


EUROPE $185 to $800 


Choose from more than 1000 conducted tours 
Write for free booklet 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 

‘ollege House, Harvard Sq,, Cambridge, Mass} 


ui 


MM 


¢ BERMUDA * _ ENGLAND CALLING! 


6-8-9-12 days or longer Visit Places of Interest in Private 


1 except for members of the Visit Asia’s wonders, Meet its Maa Pear ae oe $ 87 up Belson Oat 
4 S ‘ - reat personalities. ‘“The most E : 
who gather up refuse and re- : Blorious experienceof mylife,” 41385 Hotel-Sightseeing e Arranged and Conducted by 
le capital plaza to order. Night gay exp ed ne i in FHay ous Write for booklet, tells what to wear, Experienced Owner-Driver 
LZ 8 LINERS 


EILEEN LAWTHER 
33 Tedworth Square, London, S.W.3 
or c/o Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York 


v clusive. Our 5th year. Write see, do, tip, and costs, etc. 
for Folder V. 


PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, INC SIMMONS TOURS 


307 Crary Bidg., Seattle " 112E.19th St.,NewYork = 1344 Broadway New York =: 


. Barrio Pascua and the church 
railroad ties is silent, the can- 
yhting again the paper flowers 
e banner lines of newspapers. 
tle village of the Yaquis slips 
to the unbroken round of work 
yme life for another fifty-one 
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* WAYS°97}EUROPE 4 EUROPE A 


By PRIVATE MOTOR Small Conducted Groups 
ALL EXPENSE 8 COUNTRIES—$495 
$12 Per Day Up Most Travel by Motor 


Student Pleasure Sours, Inc. 


R. 
: EU $ 3 4 aPE 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values. We specialize in economical 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. 


Any countries desired. Write 


d h E Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO. | 
CS |e& STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB : y+ INC. 511 FIFTH AVENUE 
WS) R lf 551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for Booklet N I) W. 57 St:, N.Y. C: Circle 6088 “NJ NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL 


The PERSONAL TOUCH 


to your tour of 


‘ EUROPE 


SEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean and Dawson, Ltd., 
and have them arrange your next trip to Europe. Your tour will be | _ marked out in yellow-edged squares 


“personally planned”’ by specialists who have lived in Europe . 
know their Europe from every angle. No matter where you intend to| priests being thus 


. who | 


go, or when, or how, a D. & D. “personally planned” tour is the nicest, 
least troublesome way of doing it. Everything is arranged for you per- | 


sonally . . 


them most ...in Europe. 


. 59 foreign branches are at your service where you need 


Independent Tours—Private Motor Tours 


Individually planned with that * 


‘personal touch.’ 


DEAN & DAWSON, Limited 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Specialists in European travel since 1871 


Diz DD z2D ma D2 mdz Daz D maz. 


VISIT ENGLAND 


and rent a temporary house of your own, 
but before making plans write to 


THE CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY, Inc., (ENGLAND) 
and 
English Travel Advisers 


Managing Director, Lt. Col. G. E. V. Thomas 
Secretary, Mr. E. J. Sells 
Write for information and advice as to tours, itineraries and cost of 
hiring cars, self driven or otherwise. 


The personal service provided by the Agency, being carried out wholly 
in the interest of the Visitor, has been described as UNIQUE. 


Civil and Military Agency, Inc., 


Abbey House, 
Cable. Proptagen. Sowest. 


Westminster, London. 
Telephone. Victoria 8523 


Write for booklet “ON VISITING ENGLAND” 


to ‘“Travel’’, 


7 West 16th Street, New York 


LONDON WEST END HOTELS 


HOTEL SOMERSET, ORCHARD ST., W. 1 


(Adjoining Selfridges) 


HOTEL QUEBEC, MARBLE ARCH, W. 1. 
THE SEYMOUR, SEYMOUR ST., W. 1. 


Telephone: Welbeck 8311 


Telephone: Welbeck 9141 
Telephone: Welbeck 7464 


Three noted hotels wth over 500 Rooms, each fitted h. and c. water and tele 


phones. 


Central heating. Ample Lounges. Sitting Rooms. 


Bath Rooms, etc. 


Room, Breakfast and Bath from 10/6 per day ($2.75). 


Room, including all meals from 17/6 per day 
Self-contained Suites, Sit., 


($4.50). 


Bed., Bath, Toilet, 42/- daily 


(Meals as required.) 
Tariffs from “‘Travel,” 7 W. 16th St., New York. 


ra 
tie 
ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


A fully illustrated folder telling 

you where you may stay at 

moderate cost, and see all of 

England that is most charming 
and least hackneyed. 


Post free on request from 
the offices of TRAVEL, 
7, West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, or on appli- 
cation to any office of 
The Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service. 
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ST. JOHN HOTEL 


Meeting Corner Queen Street 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Right in the Center of the Historical Part 
of *‘Old Charleston” 


Convenient to Everything - European Plan 


Free Auto Parking Space 
Popular Priced Meals or @ la Carte Service 


HOWARD HOTEL 


LONDON 


Elegance and Luxury 


Every bedroom is fitted with hot and 
cold water, central heating and tele- 
phone. Elegant suites and many bed- 


rooms with private bathrooms. The 
Restaurant serves the finest of foods 
and wines in the brightest of sur- 


roundings. The lounges are spacious 
and luxurious. Bedrooms from 10/6 
($2.50). 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


o “Travel,” 7 West 16th St., New York 


Norfolk St., Strand 


Hotel Lafayette 


16th Street at Eye, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Within a short walk of the White House, all 
Governmental Administrative Buildings, 
Galleries of Art, Museums, theatre and 

shopping districts 

Special rates to motorists Garage, $1.00 


Wrtte for Cty Gutde and Book 
Walter Fletcher Smith, Proprietor 


HONORING THE GODDESS OF MERC 


(Continued from page 26) 


A Gregorian chant, oi sorts, rose 
from the priestly multitude before the 
baie their satin-robed backs looking 
like a billowy maroon-colored sea, 


oi the ch’an (Dhyana) 
“patched” in re- 
|minder of the humble founder of the 
sect. Hundreds of red candles burned 


|—the robes 


before the shrine, and the image of 


| 


} 


| Voice 


the Pusa was swathed in a cloud of 
incense. Long slender banners of em- 
| broidered satin fluttered overhead; 
land our glances, following them up- 


| ward, took in the painted rafters, with 


landscapes in intaglio effect, and 


|scrolls and arabesques on the eaves 


and other projections. And finally, in 
the center of the ceiling, to overpower 
us completely, we discovered nine 
writhing, intertwined dragons, black 
as night, carved in ebony. 

There came, then, a lull in the 
chanting, and a general, though sub- 
dued rustling among the pilgrims. 
Many, especially the men, rose and 


|remained standing durmg the read- 
| ing, 


which, evidently from the breath- 
less hush that now ensued, was about 
to begin. And softly, almost imper- 
| ceptibly, it did begin, in a gently ris- 
ing wave of sound like a disembodied 
proceeding one knew not 


| whence. 


| and 


\free from worldly 


Under the spell of the reading the 
Pusa came to life again, as the Prin- 
cess Chunda, third daughter of the 
King, Hsinglin Bhagavat (the Ador- 
able). The name, Chunda, signifies 
“rare virtue,” and rare, indeed, were 
the Princess’ virtues. She was great 
she was generous; she was 
merciful, reverent, affectionate, and 
desires. - She pur- 


| sued the arts—music, literature, paint- 


and embroidery—w-th diligence 
success. But she preferred in- 


ing 
and 


| finitely to recite her Buddhist prayers, 


|the sun was obscured, and alJl nature 


and her meditations lasted until far 
into the night. 

The King, however, was not pleased 
with his daughter’s- renunciation of 
royal pomp, and he commanded her 
to marry a Prince whom he had 
chosen for her husband. But Chunda 
did not wish to marry, and at last 
firmly refused, thereby so angering 


| her father that he decreed her execu- 


tion. The sword was lifted, but did 
not fall, for there suddenly appeared 
above her head a purple aureole, 
emanation of divinity with’n, against 
which evil is powerless. Thus the 


| Princess was miraculously saved from 


death. But the King continued wroth 
and consulted with his ministers; and 


| at last the Princess, thinking that only 
|her death would appease her father’s 


anger, prayed for the withdrawal of 
Heaven's protection. The King again 


ordered her execution; and the Su- 
preme Buddha, having heard her 
prayer, allowed her spirit to pass 


painlessly into the Beyond at the very 
moment when the bow-string was 
placed round her neck. 

The Princess was then in her nine- 
teenth year. At the instant of her 
death, a tiger sprang from a nearby 
forest, seized the body, and carried it 
away. Whereupon, all at once, moun- 
tains collapsed, trees fell, beasts and 
birds rushed screaming through the 
forests, rivers dried up, the light of 


assumed an aspect of lamentation and 
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mourning, while the peop 
whole kingdom were 
transports of gri¢i. 
The soul of the Princessg 
wandered to the realm of & 
of Death, and by his order] 
corted it back to the plane 4 
body lay. Immediately the 
came imbued with hie, 
cess, waking as though irom 
found herseli stretched on & 
at the edge of the sacred 
est. Beside her stood ag 
whom she recognized as Tie 
of Longevity. He 
make her way to the Purple 
Grove at Hsiang Shan € 
that it was there that she 
pursue the study of Buddz 
And there it was that the F 
tained perfect perception 
divine and of the six 
vation for mankind—alms-2m 
keeping of vows, patience @ 
proach, simplicity of though 
tation and the pursiwt of) 
Thus Chunda, making her 
Vow, entered into her second) 
tion and was numbered 
among the enlightened. 
Meanwhile King Bhagavath 
stricken with a strange 
Court physicians were helpt 
the King lay in agony, awa 
But the Princess, looking dow 
and compassion for her fate 
ferings, intervened. Brings 
play her power of moyvmg @& 
earthly or heavenly spheres.) 
came to earth again, m the 
a Buddhist monk. Arriving 
palace in this guise, she § 
audience with the King and 3 
to him an infallible remedy 
complaint. After he had be 
the king set out at once 
grimage of thanksgiving to 
est shan. There he learned 
person who had made the sac 
his sake was the daughter w 
had so cruelly persecuted. 
It was for this act of fll @ 
that the Princess was promoted 
rank of Pusa, crowned 1 
wreath of Buddha’s Law, 
warded with the special gm 
thousand hands and a t 
With her final transcendene 
reading and the story of K 
yin, “the One who looks 
world and hears its cries,” as i 
scriptural title signifies, came 
end. The touching incident 4 
life of the gentle princess he 
rendered and received in the € 
teristic spirit of profound rem 
for the virtue which heads the 
those necessary to gain entrant 
the Chinese Buddhist paradise. 
To enumerate and describe 
shrines dedicated to the worsk 
Kuan Yin Pusa, on the holy) 
alone, would test the capacitir: 
volume of no smajl size, 
would be named a hundred 3 
teries and temples; an even g 
number of hermitages of solitat 
templation; and an endless succe 
of caves and groves of 
inscribed rocks and imperial | i 
of fairy wells and magic spri 
say nothing of hill recesses, bea 
and other spots, unmarked but 
lowed, nevertheless, by one 
or another. From the highest 
(Continued on page 38) — 
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BLUE STAR CRUISES | ¢ 


TO THE SUNLIT MEDITERRANEAN | 


May 23rd, 1931, to Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Daose Bayi 
(for Santiago). > 


June 13th, 1931, to the NORWEGIAN 
’ FJORDS. Visiting Ulvik, Eidfjord, Trondhjem, 
Aandalsnes, Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, 

Olden, Loen, Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen. 


aN N SS 


njoying the trip ever so much, 
ng we had more time. Mr. 
is very nice and making the 
pleasant for us. ENGLAND | | 
LY AND CHARMING. I || 
MPLY HAVE TO COME 
he Cathedrals are far ahead of 
> Continent.”’” P.S., “The Inns 
full?” | 
ve is an extract from a letter 
* one of our American clients 
motor trip in England. 

E EXPERIENCE AND THE 
SERVICE AWAIT YOU 
trips :— 

AYS BY PRIVATE CAR visiting 


For A Week in 


| LONDON 


By Britain’s Wonder Ship | 


Trans- 


Providing hotels, all meals, 


he: Salisbury, Stonehenge, Exeter, | ae 5 

h North Devon, Glastonbury, Wells, SARANDORA STAR’? | fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
3 ord, ep ae was eae | cursions, including conducted Sight- 
on#pn, Broadway (the most beautiful Seeing Tour. F its 
re ijingland), (loticaster: the Wye Val- Porfall particulars of these and other forthcoming cruises apply the Ee EON Saal SOR ea 
Tilim Abbey, Hereford, Chester, the 2 raphy ree 
ish@ake District, Ayr (The Burns BLUE STAR LINE Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 


the Trossachs and Scottish Lakes, 
the Scott Country, Durham, Foun- 
yey, York, Lincoln, Stamford, 
th, Ely, Cambridge. 
1LES OF MOTORING through the 
tiful arts of Britain including all 
mses, Gratuities, all admission fees, 
the journey throughout and the 
an expert courier-chauffeur. 
Person (With 6 Persons Sharing 
$188.00 
(With 3 Persons Sharing 
$200.00 
jays Oxford, Shakespeare Country, 
Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliffe, Leaming- 
vester, Wye Valley, Cheltenham, by 
ch and Rail. Price inclusive of 
travel, $47.00. 
Days through 5 
iting Paris, Montreux, 
Interlaken, Grimsel 
wucerne, Black Forest, Heidelberg, 
», Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam. 
nelusive of full hotel accommodation, 
on trains, transfers. from stations 
gratuities, and 2nd class travel 
t from London :-— $195.00 
card now for a Free Copy of this 
mn, giving further particulars of the 
d many other attractive trips to:— 
7 W. 16h Street, New York, or to 


LER & YOUNG 


r Street, London, W.I., England 


Person 
) 


Continental Coun- 
Lausanne. 
and = Furka 


M NEW YORK DIRECT TO 


| (Panama) Callao, Mollendo, 
ocopilla, Antofagasta,Chanaral, 
iso. 

Finest and fastest steamers 

the West Coast 

INCAGUA” . March 7 
GO) bia \ oat (ere a April 4 
jal feature gymnasium, Prlyate and 


ic smoking vooms commodious jounge 
veranda cale, excelient culsine, 


ia Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


SSEL-DUVAL & CO. 


General Asena@ 


e Broadway New York 
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‘. “HARRIS TWEED ““)/ 


EUROP 


—Get these interesting 
travel booklets—FREE 


1. Attractive Tours in Europe, shows you a varied choice 
of independent tours, from a 2-days’ tour of Shakespeare's 
country ($22 from London), 


European countries ($454 from London). 


2. Sightseeing London. 


The city, west end, Stoke Poges, Windsor, 
Hampton Court, etc., by modern cars. 


3. Sightseeing Paris. 
Fon- 


tainebleau, by modern cars. 


The city, Versailles, 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, 8. W. 1. (Gerrard 5671) 
Liverpool, 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agencies 


to a 7/-weeks tour of 8 


For illustrated booklets write to any of these three addresses 


FRAMES’ TOURS, LTD., 


118, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1, ENG. 


or Nf A 


TRAVEL OFFICE, 
7 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK 


or 


H. ECCLES, 
71, Hillcrest Drive, 


TORONTO, Canada 


Scotland’s Cuandest Pours 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by mag- 
nificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Co- 
lumba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on 
the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, 
and calling en route at the beautiful 
Clyde watering places of Dunoon and 
Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles 
of Bute to Ardrishaig, then by De 
Luxe Motor Coach to Oban, through 
the ancient kingdom of Dalriada, and 
also along one of Scotland’s most pic- 
turesque roads. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA 
is the grandest One-day tour in the 
British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s 
sacred Isle of Iona, with its ancient 
Cathedral, and the burying place of 
the Scottish Kings, and passing the 
ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, 
Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gy- 
len, also Tobermory Bay, where lies 
the Armada specie ship. 

Fil, 


passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the 
William, 


Stevenson’s famous novel, 


great massacre, and calling at the 


sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest 
mountain, through the crystal glistening Caledonian Canal 
World’s most beautiful waterway), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the 
land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


This year include these Tours in your 
itinerary and see the most beautiful, 
most romantic district in Wurope. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928) Ltd. , « /4 
“The Royal Route Tours” “ ’ 

44 ROBERTSON STREET. GLASGOW, C. 2.. S 
or TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. Suitlengths cut to 
order and sent postage paid. Samples 
free on stating shades desired. 


JAMES STREET TWEED DEPOT 
554 Stornoway, Scotland 


“Kidnapped,” 


ancient little town of Fort 


(the 


Illustrated Brochure and 
Programme Post Free from 


New York 


places y 
so increase 


Become acquainted with the 
Antend to visit and 
our enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outlinin 
your hg to Foylee, ey 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.O. Eng. 


| Shakespeare’s Country, ete., and all 

admissions. 

4 FULL DAYS IN LONDON $30 
Including 4 motor excursions 


z BRITISH MOTOR TOURS. 


By Deluxe Coaches 
DEVON & CORNWALL 12 Days $82 
WALES 7 Days $42 
SCOTLAND 12 Days $82 
ALL IRELAND 11 Days $92 
and many others. 


-_TOURS ANYWHERE | 
RAIL, ROAD, SEA, 


Reduced rate tickets. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
$10 PER DAY. 

NO NIGHT TRAVEL—ALL 
EXPENSES 
It costs less to book in London. 
Tours fixed up in a few hours. De- 
tails from National Travel Club, 7 

net Sixteenth St., New York. 


NELSONSTOURS 


8.GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


AIR. 


Splendor sprung 
PERU | from the dim 
dawn of Time... 
frozen fire of prehistoric heavens... 
the fervor of fantastic worship of 
Sun and sculptured gods of stone ... 
spreads over the tumbled temples of 
ancien! Peru, an eerie aurora from a 
nameless era, ageless as the Andes. 


aflame with the 


Peru comes at jhe end of a succes- 
sion of joyous days ... onthe painted 
Caribbean... in exotic excursions 
| ashore in Colon and Panama... on 
the quiet walers of the Pacific under 
the weird brilliance of the flaming 
Southern Cross. Superb liners offer 
every charm of speed and luxurious 
service. If lime is imporlanl 23 days 
will suffice for the round trip. Wrile 
for booklet"A6” 


|| Geant LINE 


*+* FAMOUS SANTA FLEET ** 
10 Hanoy er seicale beats th 2 -New York 


[OTEL WASHINGTON 


running water and telephone in every bedroom. 


CURZON STREET 
LONDON, W. 


Central Heating. 


Every modern convenience, ] 
Jeautiful suites of rooms. Magnificent Restaurant. Suitable for a long or short stay. 


THE HONYWOOD HOTELS: 
RAVEN HOTEL, Shrewsbury 

BALMER LAWN HOTEL, Brockenhurst 
GLOUCESTER HOTEL, 


QUEEN’S SAY aes Cheltenham 

ANGEL HOTEL, Cardiff 

PUMP HOUSE HOTEL, Llandrindod Wells 
COUNTY HOTEL, Malvern 


LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director 


LINGTON HOTEL, Curzon Street | , ; 
"S HOTEL, Dover Street ot S 
"ER’S HOTEL, Albemarle Street PY 


hone: Regent 2445 


Weymouth 
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LEVIATHAN 


Perfect Prelude 
to Europe! 


Traver on the LEVIATHAN, 
World’s Largest Ship, is the final word 
in the fine art of Service. There’s the 
stability of size . . . the steadiness of 
the swiftness of uncon- 
scious motion... 


tonnage . 
stewards and steward- 
esses who speak your own language and 
instantly comprehend your slightest 
wish . . . whose deference and courteous- 
ness have won a multitude of friends 

. an unusual.complement of spacious 
rooms with private baths af new reduced 
brilliant Club 
sprightly Ben Bernie dance orchestra 


. “Tallues”’ 


phone... 


fares... Leviathan... 
. ship-to-shore tele- 
famous Pompeian swimming 
pool... enclosed golf, tennis and ping 


pong courts ... gymnasium .. . swift, 


silent elevators to save steps... a cui- 


sine that numbers every world delicacy, 
prepared by a chef who catered for | 
an emperor. . 


. the charm of smart 
company and brilliant minds . . . and 
divertissements that dial every happy 
emotion! 

For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost . . . palatial cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt. 
Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean travel. And, equally 
significant, every fare a contribution to 
American prosperity. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent or 
our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, inneapolis, 
Seattle, Pittsburgh, W. ashineton. Little Rock, 
New Orleans, Berlin, Hamburg, London, Paris. 
THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE 
FREIGHT SERVICE. SPECIFY AMERI- 
CAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


TRAVEL 


on the island they are spread out to 
view like the neatly fitting parts of 
a miniature world which some giant 
hand had flung out with a wide ges- 
ture that sought to preserve it in 
isolation and sanctity, for all time to 
come. Of an unearthly beauty, too, 
is the view of the waters and islands 


of the archipelago—especially when, 
having accomplished the necessary 


| climb of some two hundred steps cut 
into the mountainside, one arrives in 
time to watch the first rays of the ris- 
ing sun meet and vanquish the gray- 
clad wraiths that lay down a nightly 
barrage of filmy vapor over land and 
sea. 

The rocks, which add a picturesque 
note to the shores of Pootoo, figure 
in one of the island’s rich store of 
legends. According to this story, 
there went about the country, at one 
time, a monk whose _ inspirational 
powers were so great that those who 
heard him lost all earthly desires save 
one, which was to devote themselves 
to the worship of Kuan Yin. Among 
them was a group who placed them- 
finally, under his leadership, 


| sel ves 


HONORING THE GODDESS OF MERCY 


(Continued from page 56) 


and with him set out for Pootoo. 
There, in huts of their own making, 
they dwelt peacefully for a time when 
an ominous rumor reached them. The 
wives, daughters and 
whom they had abandoned had organ- 
ized themselves into a rescue party, 
and were due at any moment to land 
on the shore of their retreat. Great, 
then, was the panic in which the men 
besought the goddess to prevent the 
desecration of sacred ‘soil by an in- 
vasion of women. But the sea lay 
calm to their anxious gaze, and into 
its range presently sailed a fleet of 
junks that drew ever nearer and 
nearer, until, in despair the anchorites 
prostrated themselves with such effect 
that the goddess came to their aid. 
Over the waters swept such a typhoon 
as had never been known before, even 
in this region where storms of the 
sort are a common occurrence. The 
junks were demolished, and_ the 
women, for their sins in rating their 
claims above that of a divinity, were 
cast ashore and transformed into the 
rocks and boulders that have lain 
there ever since. 


ACROSS THE SPINE OF THE CAUCASUS 


(Continued from page 43) 


of their former Christianity take place, 
and sheep and bulls are solemnly sac- 
rificed on the altar to be devoured in 
a communal meal. In olden days the 
Ossetes took service as mercenaries 
in foreign armies, and those who were 
not killed returned to their native 
hearths to enjoy in revelry the spoils 
of their plundering expeditions. Sau- 
bareg, their God of Brigandage, led 
the free-booters in their mercenary 
trade. Their little country is now 
divided into two autonomous parts: 
Northern Ossetia, with Vladikavkiz as 
administrative center, and South Os- 
| setia, a part of Georgia. Here they 
gave much trouble to the Georgian 
nationalists and their villages were 
| pillaged and burned down by the fam- 
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Alaskan Hunting 


WO interesting books on hunting 
in Alaska have recently been pub- 
| lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
|first is John W. Eddy’s Hunting the 
Alaskan Brown Bear. This book is an 
account of a sportsman’s adventures in 
an unknown valley where he hunted 
the largest carnivorous animal in the 
world—the big brown bear, the huge 
and powerful creature which has come 
down through the ages with his mode 
of life unchanged by the encroachment 
of civilization. This creature is now 
existent only in the coastal regions of 
Alaska and on the remote coast of 
Kamchatka, where he has lived un- 
known to sportsmen and scientists up 
to within the last two or three decades. 
The almost unbelievable strength~ of 
this creature, his size, the amazing 
speed that he can show at times, 
coupled with his great courage make 


ous Guard of the Tiflis Mensheviks. 

Late in the afternoon we reached 
the rows of beautiful summer houses 
outside of Vladikavkaz—which is 
also the administrative center of the 
Ingush Autonomous Region. We were 
delighted to see interurban street cars 
again, and just as it began to rain, 
we entered the city. Vladikavkaz is 
doing much in civilizing the various 
wild and semi-barbarous tribes of its 
region. Bolshevism, like American- 
ization, is a standardizing process; it 
affects even the remotest parts of the 
Soviet Union with remarkable uni- 
form efficiency. But I cannot help 
regretting the passing of the color 
and charm of the old Caucasus, 
Mother of the World. 


| TRAVELING BETWEEN (COVERS 
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him a worthy foe of the sportsman. 
Mr. Eddy brought back the pelt of 
this huge creature as a trophy of his 
hunt. He describes his experiences in 
a book that will interest all big game 
hunters. 


Another book on the great bears of 


Alaska is John M. Holzworth’s The 
Wild Grizzlies of Alaska. Mr. Holz- 
worth’s material was gathered on sev- 
eral expeditions over a period of three 
years, and in addition to a good deal 
of information about the grizzly and 
big brown bears of Alaska, their hab- 
its, manners and characteristics he 
writes also about the mountain sheep 
and caribou which he collected for the 


United States Geological Survey. 
John M. Holzworth, incidentally, is 
one of America’s foremost hunter 


He shoots with the camera 
and has taken 


naturalists. 
rather than the gun 


some extraordinary motion pictures of | 


big game in North America. 
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